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Editor  &  Publisher 


Three  great  talents 
with  four  Pulitzers 
—under  one  banner 


This  concentration  of  Pulitzer-winning  cartooning  talent  under  the  banner  of  a 
single  publisher  is  unique.  It  typifies  our  commitment  to  editorial  quality  in  depth 
—a  tradition  that  is  recognized,  respected  and  prized  by  our  readers  and  clients. 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES/CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
Newspaper  Division  of  Fieid  Enterprises,  Inc. 


*  Mauldin  has  been  awarded  two  Pulitzer  prizes 


The  Beauty 
Of  Louisville. . . 


Is  Being  HERE 


While  Louisville  keeps  time  by  the  >world's  second-largest 
timepiece,  notional  advertisers  sometimes  get  the 
pleasurable  feeling  that  time  has  stopped. 

Today  it  costs  less  .  .  .  20%  less  ...  to  buy  a  page 
national  ad  in  Louisville  than  it  did  in  1961,  eight 
years  ago.  Modern  6-column  format  and  equal  ROP 
rates  for  all  advertisers  turned  back  your  cost. 

Nov/  the  market  keeps  growing,  circulation  keeps 
climbing,  ad  linage  keeps  increasing.  And  the  Louisville 
newspapers  offer  you  the  lowest  page  cost  per- 
thousand-circulation  in  all  major  markets. 

Talk  to  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  about  Louisville 
and  newspaper  cost  efficiency. 


-  --  Tml  Lousvilll:  Times 
Vast  BuHc^  ^  I 

strength  Courter-^oumal 


Il’rer-iilenI 
.  For  liillioii 
'  In  Forripn  \i<l 


LOWEST  PAGE  CPM  IN  MAJOR  MARKETS 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


If  rite,  phone,  or  wire:  John  C.  Quinn,  Managing  Editor,  Gannett  .\ews  Sen  ice,  .5.5  Exchange 
Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614  (716)  232-5300.  Gannett  .\eus  Senice. 


GNS  has  gone  national.  The  top  news  coverage  and  special  colun^ns  of 
Gannett  News  Service  are  now  being  syndicated.  You  can  draw  and  keep  readers 
with  these  celebrated  personalities: 


PLUS 


Gertrude  Baumer  on  Home  Decorating 

Editorial  cartoons  by  Ed  Valtman,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (1 962),  and  winner  of  the 
National  Cartoonists'  Society  Silver  T-Square  Award 

"The  Good  Life",  Elaine  Cannel's  column  on  antiques  and  fine  things 

And  naturally. 

Collective  enterprise  efforts  of  GNS  bureaus  in  Washington  and  Cape  Kennedy, 
and  the  news  staffs  and  columnists  of  34.  Gannett  Newspapers  in  six  states. 

Get  the  GNS  details,  with  rates  for  your  territory. 


JACK  BELL 


BERNARD  DREW 
ON  BROADWAY 


Your  GNS  critic  in  New  York 
writes  six  times  weekly  about  stage 
and  screen.  He's  quoted  in  theater 
ads  and  talked  about  at  cocktail 
parties.  Five  columns  are  for  week¬ 
day  use,  one  is  a  weekend  special. 


Analytical  reports  from  Washington  by  veteran  political 
writer  Jack  Bell.  After  32  years  as  an  Associated  Press  capitol 
staffer.  Bell  has  moved  his  talents  to  GNS  with  a  three-times-a-week 
column  of  opinion  and  analysis. 


ROBIN 


Robin  Branch  — mother,  humor¬ 
ist,  consumer,  and  satirist  par 
excellence  —  says  life  can  be  beau¬ 
tiful  if  you  don't  take  it  too  serious¬ 
ly.  She  doesn't.  Enjoy  her,  thrice 
weekly,  with  GNS  as  others  do  in 
Peoria,  San  Bernardino,  Rochester, 
Hartford,  etc. 


Gannett  News  Service 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

21*24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

21-23 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga,  Cooperstown. 
21-24 — N  PR  A- AN  PA  Personnel  Workshop.  Chicago. 

2 1 - Oct.  3 — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  Univarsi,y, 
New  York  City. 

22- Oct.  4— API  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors.  Columbia  University. 

23- 27— Rad  io  and  Television  News  Directors  Association.  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

24- 26— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Sheraton-Mt.  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

24- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Cloisters.  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 

25- 26 — Suburban  Press  Foundation  editorial  seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

26-  Californla-Nevada  Associated  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Monte¬ 
rey,  Calif. 

26 -  E&P  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Fall  Meeting. 
Neil  House,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

28- 30 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

28-Oct.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region 
Conference.  Raddson-Lasson  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

28-Oct.  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  Exploring  the  Moon  and  Planets. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlotteville. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hartford  Hilton, 
Hartford.  Conn. 


OCTOBER 

1- 4— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indian¬ 

apolis. 

2- 4--lnterstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

3- 5 — Virginia  Press  Women.  Petersburg. 

4- 5 — United  Press  International  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana.  Royal 

Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5- 6— Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey.  Shawnee  Inn.  Shawnee,  Pa. 

5-7 — Mid  Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Golden  Triangle 
Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

5-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  (Eastern  Region). 
Host  Farm  Motel.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

5- 12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

6- 8 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers.  Princess  Hotel, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

8 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  New  York  City. 

9- 10 — Alabama  Press  Association  Seminar:  Basic  Law  for  News  Reporters. 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

9-10 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Sheraton  Inn,  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

9- 1 1— Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East.  Springfield. 

10- 11— UPl  Southern  California  Editors  Association.  Mission  Inn.  Riverside, 
Calif. 

10-12 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Vincennes. 

I  I — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Nell  House,  Columbus. 
12-15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 
Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Calif. 

12-24— API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation)  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

14- 15—1  owa  APME  meeting.  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Denver. 

15- 18 — Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilton, 
Denver. 

16- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher  Assocation.  Holiday  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg 

18 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Frapp  Island. 

19- 21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  Stateline.  Nevada. 


IJOymiANU  KU\Y  “where  new  residents 
by  the  record-setting  numbers  are  moving 
each  year  to  take  advantage  of  expand¬ 
ing  employment  opportunities  and  entic¬ 
ing  sub-tropic  living. 


I  btll  —where  the  people  can  afford  to 
live  well  with  more  buying  power  than  five 
entire  states;*  where  the  per  capita  in¬ 
come  exceeds  the  Florida  average  by 
17.5%.* 


automotive  sales  are 
1960,  retail  sales  up 
sales  up  1  1 2.0%.* 


.2%  over 
and  food 


TO  ADVERTISE  —  where  the  I 


largest  circu¬ 
lated  evening  newspaper  in  Florida  — The 
Fort  Louderdale  News  — serves  area  resi¬ 
dents  as  no  other  South  Florida  newspaper 
can;  where  hundreds  of  satisfied  adver¬ 
tisers  bought  a  record  51,464,817  lines 
of  advertising  in  1  968,**  an  achievement 
accomplished  previously  by  only  1  7  other 
newspapers  in  the  entire  world. 
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«fe  helped  nC^OOO 

jp  For  three  seasons  now.  kids  from  Greater  Boston 

high  schools  have  cut  classes  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

They  were  attending  performances  of 

thp  Rn«;tnn  H»=>rnlH  Trnvpipr  Rpnprtnru  nf  f~ln^<;irnl 


keK 


For  three  seasons  now,  kids  from  Greater  Boston 
high  schools  have  cut  classes  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
And  it's  all  legal. 

They  were  attending  performances  of 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Repertory  of  Classical 
Drama  Live  theatre . . .  Shakespeare  Sophocles, 
Sheridan .  performed  by  a  professional  Actors 
Equity  company,  in  local  high  school  auditoriums. 

For  most  of  these  kids,  it  was  a  new 
experience.  And  they  were  fascinated  stirred, 
entertained,  stimulated.  We  believe  that  s  how 
you  turn  great  kids  into  great  thinking  kids. 
Student  Government  Day  Classroom  5,  the 
Children's  Book  Fair,  the  Greater  Bostonians 
are  others. 

Anytime  someone  comes  up  with  an 
idea  for  a  think  project  for  kids,  we  listen 
Because  what  s  tomorrow  but  the  kids? 

Curtain  going  up. 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 

Corporation  is 

doing  something.  llLLj 

The  Boston  Herold  Traveler  Newspapers 
VVHDH  Rodio,  AM»FM*  WHDH  Television 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 

It's  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here's  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular; 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S«S:H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


★  ★★★★★ 


ALEX  HAKKIS,  a  forintT  J'orunto  nt'w^paper  luhminist  who  lunied 
to  television  and  now  has  mo\ed  to  Hollywood,  is  hack  in  Canada 
for  the  launching  of  his  new  book  about  Canadian  television:  The  I 
Pierce-Arrow  Showroom  is  Leaking:  An  Insider’s  View  of  the  CBC. 

I  he  title  «»f  the  book  comes  from  the  nickname  of  CBC's  Studio  4 
in  Toronto,  a  former  automobile  showroom  of  bygone  days  whose  ' 
leaky  roof  once  almost  brought  a  live  »‘oast-to-coast  program  to  a 
halt  .  .  .  Billed  as  “the  inside  story  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys,”  Steve 
Perkins  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  staff,  has  written  “Next  Year’s 
Champions.”  He  has  been  covering  the  team’s  “hrilliant  successes 
and  bewildering  setbacks”  for  six  years. 

*  *  * 

ViHIP-LAPSE 
A  folluw>for-a-wliile-book 
Is  the  average  local  style-book. 

—Bill  Copeland 

*  *  * 

PAUL  HEDRICK,  81,  has  written  “80”  to  a  news  career  spanning  I 
67  years.  The  oil  consultant,  who  has  spent  46  of  his  writing  years 
in  the  oil  departments  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  If  arid,  wrote  on  his 
retirement:  “My  eyes  and  feet  tell  me  the  time  to  drop  out  is 
here.”  .  .  .  D.  A.  McGREGOR,  one  of  western  Canada's  best  known 
editors  and  writers,  has  celebrated  his  OOth  birthday.  He  has  handled 
historical  material  for  industrial  companies  in  Viestern  Canada  and 
is  believed  to  have  the  largest  c»)llection  of  newspaper  clippings  in 
Canada.  .  .  .  PAT  CARNET,  business  columnist  with  the  I  ancouver 
(B.  C. )  Sun,  has  returned  to  Vancouver  after  six  months  at  the  Sun’» 
Ottawa  bureau.  Immediately  on  her  return  she  made  a  trip  to  , 
northern  B.  C.  and  landed  a  .‘i2-|(ound  spring  salmon  in  the  Kahnn 
n.er 

*  *  ♦ 

ROWLAND  RAND,  who  w  as  an  Associated  Press  reporter  (or  .“iO  I 
years  and  vividly  recalls  covering  the  return  of  the  survivors  of  the 
ill-fated  liner  Titanic  in  New  York  in  1912,  celebrated  his  77th 
birthday  recently.  He  began  work  for  the  AP  in  horse  and  buggv 
days,  when  he  was  “mighty  pleased”  when  a  $1.50  raise  added  to 
his  $4  a  week  salary.  .  .  .  Army  Spec.  5  Robert  Roberge,  former 
office  boy  for  the  Manchester,  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  gave  his  “alma 
mater”  a  “scoop”  while  members  of  the  Third  Battalion,  197th 
Artillery,  New  Hampshire  National  Guard,  were  winging  their  way  i 
home  in  a  plane  above  Canada  after  a  year’s  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Roberge,  who  is  assigned  to  the  Military  Affiliate  Radio  .Station  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  arranged  for  the  Union  Leader  to  have  airbound 
communication  via  radio  MARS  with  the  commander  of  the  battalion 
four  hours  prior  to  landing  of  the  Granite  State  guardsmen  at  Pease  1 
Air  Force  Base.  .  .  . 

#  *  * 

RABBIT  CRUSADES 

Is  ready  to  publish 
Who  learns  to  demur 
And  answer  meekly 
A  country  weekly. 

—Bill  Copeland  I 

*  *  I 

HOW  ARD  A.  SCHLOTTHAUER,  general  manager  of  the  San  Mateo  ■  . 
(Calif.)  Times,  provided  a  humorous  glossary  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  He  said  there 
are  two  types  of  machinists — one  who  stands  and  looks  at  the  break¬ 
down  and  one  who  roots  into  the  disabled  equipment.  Neither  can 
find  the  trouble.  Makeup  men  claim  they  can  read  type  upside  down. 

This  is  true,  and  “all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  your  husband’s  news¬ 
paper  and  you  will  see  some  lines  are  upside  down — occasionally  a 
picture,  too.”  Stereotypers  are  being  squeezed  at  both  ends.  The 
composing  room  feels  they  should  be  able  to  cast  all  the  plates  in 
a  few  minutes;  the  pressroom,  wants  all  plates  early.  That’s  why 
stereotypers  are  short  in  stature.  In  the  pressroom  the  superintendent 
is  easily  identifiable.  He  is  the  fellow  who  is  working  while  the 
others  are  watching  him.  The  pressroom  chief  also  has  important 
supplemental  duties,  such  as  checking  the  reel  room  to  see  that 
those  seated  on  newsprint  rolls  are  reading  socially  acceptable  paper¬ 
back  novels. 
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Each  summer  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  is  proud  to  offer  an  internship  pro¬ 
gram  for  young  men  and  women  who  aspire  to  a  career  in  journalism  and  public 
relations. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  preparing  for  the  future  than  by  encouraging 
our  top  young  minds  to  consider  a  career  as  newspapermen  and  women  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  practical  on-the-job  training  while  they  are  going  to  school.  We  salute  the 
ten  young  people  above  who  have  helped  us  (and  themselves)  so  much  this  summer! 


jpfatrurt  - 


Our  inferns  take  a  break  during  a  busy  summer  to  check 
the  final  product.  Left  to  right  (top),  Elliot  Brown  and  Don 
Hollinger  (Northwestern),  Larry  Coslow  (Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall)  and  Roger  Connor  (Syracuse).  Bottom,  Sue  Fry  (Harris¬ 
burg  Community  College),  Sue  Zimmerman  (Carnegie  Mellon), 
Nancy  Murphy  (Newton  College,  Mass.)  and  Beryl  Abrams 
(Univ.  of  Pennsylvania).  In  the  inset,  Jeff  Mohler  (Dickinson) 
and  Kathy  Frambach  (Penn  State)  confer  on  a  story. 
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Broadcast  oriented 

J  he  business  wiili  tlie  help  of  some  ativeriiser  and 

ajreiuA  peojtle  set  up  a  seminar  this  week  to  iliseuss  the  problems  ol 
defining  the  markets  of  Ifl/U.  It  was  interesting,  stimulating  and 
confusing. 

One  ailveitiser  representative  said  with  a  straight  face  the  “retail 
trading  /ones”  of  .MUi  newspajK-rs  were  established  lor  the  use  of 
retailers.  An  agency  man  saitl  AlU’  information  was  of  little  use  to 
him.  .\nother  agent  v  man  spoke  in  lavor  of  the  hroadcast-hasctl  “.\rea 
of  Dominant  Inllueme’’  and  said  newspapers  ought  to  fit  their  market¬ 
ing  information  into  it.  .Still  another  saitl  the  Clensus  Ifureau's  Stand¬ 
ard  Metropolitan  Statistital  .\rea”  inlormation  was  useless.  .\nd  still 
another  s|K)ke  up  in  lavor  of  .ARC  information — Retail  rrading  Zone 
ami  I’rimarv  .Marketing  .\rea — and  said  .\ni  lelt  a  lot  to  he  desiretl. 

I'nfortunatelv  the  tenor  of  the  arguments  from  agency  aiul  adver¬ 
tiser  representatives  was  hroadtast  orientetl,  as  usual;  there  is  ;i  great 
need  for  standardi/ation  of  marketing  itifoiination  therefore  news¬ 
papers  shoultl  tailor  their  marketing  data  to  conform  to  the  broad¬ 
casters'  definition  of  the  market. 

Some  newspapers  will,  ami  have,  found  it  arlvantageous  to  tlo  so 
because  of  |K'culiar  geographical  situations.  Other  newspapers  will 
do  their  liesi  to  (omply.  Others  will  ignore  it.  Some  representatives 
are  urging  their  newspapers  to  cooperate. 

It  is  unlortunate  that  the  leaders  in  the  agency  business  have  been 
lujCKlwinked  into  accepting  the  assumption  that  television  is  the  clom- 
inatit  medium  and,  therelore,  its  definitions  of  markets  should 
dominate. 

We  give  vou  the  latest  surve\  by  the  Itidiniond  (\’a.)  Tinit-s  Dis- 
fxitrli  and  AVte.v  I.cmlrr.  It  could  be  duplicalcAl  by  many  newspapers, 
ft  shows  that  in  the  Richmond  Metropolitan  .Area  “the  maximum 
]}otential  exposure  for  ;inv  (advertising)  message  a|)|K‘aring  simul- 
taneouslv  on  all  17  radio  stations  and  three  television  stations  com¬ 
bined”  was  onlv  11.2",',  of  the  households  during  the  prime  weekday 
evening  hours  ol  S  to  10  ji.m.  The  television  audience  alone  during 
those  hours  was  onlv  .S.'i.fi"',  ol  the  household. 

I  he  newsa|)ers  provided  household  coveiage  in  the  same  area. 

On  the  basis  ol  that  study  we  lail  to  see  what  is  so  dominant  about 
an  area  of  broadcast  coverage  (which  isn’t  even  the  same  lor  all 
stations  in  the  area)  and  why  it  should  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  lor 
standardi/ation.  We’re  toting  in  favor  ol  the  Census  liureau  which 
gather'  most  ol  the  basic  inlormation  in  the  first  place. 
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Crescendo  of  puhticity 

Senator  lalwaiil  Kennedy’s  ;itiorneys  daimed  that  “a  gathering 
erestentlo  of  |)ubli(ity’’  was  endangering  his  (onstituiional  rights  ;iml 
therefore  the  in(|uesi  int(»  the  death  ol  Marv  |o  Kopethne  shoulil 
Ik;  |K)st|)oned.  1  he  implicition  was  that  the  press  and  not  Sen. 
Kennedy  was  res|K)nbible  for  the  predicament  in  which  he  h;is  louncl 
himself.  It  was  the  Senator  and  not  the  press  who  lailed  lor  1(1  hours 
to  report  to  |K)li(e  the  death  ol  the  girl  passenger  in  his  car.  I  he 
.Senator  who  has  thrived  in  the  limelight  ol  publicity  lor  Id  years 
would  now  like  to  turn  it  oil  because  it  dcKMi’t  suit  his  pur]K)ses. 
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EDUCATION  NEWS 

A  fresh,  noteworthy  source  of  news  about 
education  can  be  found  in  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects  springing  up  across  the  coun- 
try. 

‘‘Innovation”  is  the  byword  in  these  local 
and  regional  projects.  They  sponsor  a 
great  variety  of  creative  school  programs 
ranging  from  computer-assisted  instruction 
and  oceanology  to  oral  communications 
and  multi-sensory  learning.  These  experi¬ 
ments  in  education  can  furnish  the  enter¬ 
prising  newspaperman  with  a  vast  amount 
of  news  and  feature  material.  Moreover, 
the  projects  are  charged  by  law  with  dis¬ 
seminating  information  about  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  widest  possible  audience. 

Hundreds  such  programs  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  under  Title  (section)  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
enacteil  by  Congress  in  1965  and  repre¬ 
senting  what  has  been  termed  “a  giant  step 
toward  national  commitment  to  quality 
education.”  The  Title  III  effort  under 
ESEA  also  is  known  by  the  acronym  PACE 
(Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  in  Edu¬ 
cation  I. 

PACE  guidelines  stress  the  need  for  ade¬ 
quate  exchange  of  information  about  the 
experimental  programs  set  up  under  Title 
Ill  ESEA.  partly  to  share  news  of  promis¬ 
ing  experiments  with  others  interested  in 
improving  education  (and,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  that  the  same  mistakes  won’t  be 
repeated),  and  partly  to  encourage  local 
support  of  worthwhile  innovations  when 
federal  funds  are  withdrawn.  P.ACE  proj¬ 
ects  generally  are  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  for  no  longer  than  three 
years. 

A  survey  of  286  Title  III  ESEA  projects, 
selected  at  random,  emphasizes  how  heavily 
thev  rely  on  newspapers  in  carrying  on 
their  information  dissemination  programs. 

Of  the  141  projects  responding  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  questionnaire,  64  per  cent  regularly 
send  news  releases  to  area  newspapers. 

In  contrast,  only  12  per  cent  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  radio  and  television  in  com¬ 
municating  with  the  public.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  occasionally  utilize  electronic  media, 
and  .33  per  rent  do  not  emplov  radio-tv  at 
all. 

Most  of  the  projects  participating  in  the 
survey  have  designated  staff  members  who 
coordinate  information  dissemination,  al¬ 
though  these  persons  often  have  other 
project  duties  as  well.  Two-thirds  of  the 
coordinators  are  professional  educators, 
with  little  or  no  formal  experience  in 
journalism,  a  factor  which  may  hamper 
their  effectiveness  in  working  with  the 
mass  media. 

Recognition  of  this  may  be  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  57  per  cent  of  the  coordina¬ 
tors  indicated  they  would  like  to  add 
trained  writers  and  editors  to  their  staffs. 

I  nfortunately,  only  eight  projects  indi¬ 
cated  they  actually  planned  such  additions; 
most  of  the  others  cited  budget  restrictions 
for  not  doing  so. 

Some  coordinators  felt  knowledge  of 
public  relations  gained  in  school  admin¬ 
istration  was  helpful  in  their  dissemination 
work.  One  man,  conceding  limited  hack- 
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ground  for  his  new  job,  added:  “My  wife 
has  had  about  15  years’  experience  in  free 
lance  advertising  and  public  relations,  and 
she  generously  helps.” 

Other  project  staffers,  however,  reported 
journalistic,  public  relations  or  communi¬ 
cations  experience  ranging  all  the  way  up 
to  one's  35  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  including  duties  as  music  critic  and 
news  editor.  Another  dissemination  co¬ 
ordinator  had  an  extensive  background  as 
weekly  newspaper  editor,  reporter  and 
copy  editor  for  dailies,  editorial  specialist 
for  the  armed  forces,  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialist  and  school  public  information  offi¬ 
cer. 

The  coordinators  were  asked  to  list  the 
areas  of  experience  they  felt  would  be 
most  valuable  to  someone  assuming  a 
P.\CE  information  post.  Work  on  daUy 
newspapers  and  in  school  public  relations 
led  the  list,  followed  by  photography, 
writing  for  educational  periodicals,  and 
classroom  teaching.  Radio-television  and 
school  administration  were  last. 

The  great  majority  of  survey  respond¬ 
ents  were  pleased  with  the  reaction  of  mass 
media  to  their  projects.  Three-fourths  rated 
this  reaction  favorable,  while  only  3  per 
cent  said  their  programs  received  a  defi¬ 
nitely  negative  response.  The  others  felt 
that  media  attitudes  were  mixed. 

“We  get  many  front  pages,"  one  dis¬ 
semination  coordinator  wrote.  “I  some¬ 
times  have  been  asked  to  write  news  re¬ 
leases  on  the  spot  and  to  set  up  pictures.” 
Some  distinguished  between  editorial  sup¬ 
port  and  coverage.  One,  couching  his  re¬ 
ply  in  educational  jargon,  noted  that  media 
re>ponse  had  been  “positive  and  supportive 
in  tone,  although  coverage  is  sporadic." 

A  few  replies  hinted  at  a  fundamental 
lack  of  understanding  and  communication 
between  projects  and  the  |)ress.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  “Because  our  project  is  change- 
oriented  and  using  a  somewhat  novel  ap¬ 
proach  in  citizen  participation,  the  mass 
media  have  had  some  difficulty  in  inter¬ 
preting  what  we  are  doing.  We’ve  had 
several  sessions  with  editorial  boards.” 

There  is  a  variety  of  material,  besides 
press  releases,  which  should  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  the  writer  attempting  to  identify 
innovative  educational  programs  and  in¬ 
terpret  them  for  his  readers.  A  basic 
reference  work  is  “Pacesetters  in  Educa¬ 
tion,”  the  national  index  of  Title  III  ESE.\ 
projects.  Two  volumes  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  at  $2.50  each.  They  list  PACE  proj¬ 
ects  approved  during  the  past  two  years, 
grouping  them  by  states  and  also  by  areas 
of  emphasis. 

More  than  half  the  projects  surveyed  also 
publish  regular  newsletters,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  frequencies  being  monthly  and  quar¬ 
terly.  Some  are  simple  mimeographed 
publications;  others  are  professionally 
written  and  edited,  commercially  printed 
and  serving  more  as  mirrors  of  educa¬ 
tional  trends  than  as  mere  project  house 
organs. 

Almost  all  the  projects  have  other 
printed  material  describing  their  innova¬ 
tive  programs,  including  brochures,  jour¬ 
nal  reprints,  monographs  and  annual  re¬ 
ports.  Much  of  the  material  is  circulated 
among  professional  educators  and  public 
officials,  but  it  can  readily  serve  as  a  gold¬ 
mine  of  story  ideas  about  some  of  the 
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more  fascinating  developments  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education  today. 

DofCL.ts  Norm.^n 

Overton  County, 

Board  of  Education, 

Livingston,  Tenn. 

*  «  * 

SPEEDY  WRITESG 

David  Zinman’s  letter  (August  9),  in¬ 
terested  me.  Especially  his  date  for  his 
father’s  Rapid  Writing  system  of  1949. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Trenton  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Trenton,  N.J.,  a  teach¬ 
er  there  had  invented  what  he  called  Hy- 
Speed  Longhand;  his  self-published  book 
was  copyrighted  in  1932  predating  Rapid 
Writing.  Hy-Speed  Longhand  was  taught 
at  Trenton  High  by  its  inventors,  A.G. 
and  R.B.  Sexton,  for  many  years. 

Later  when  I  visited  New  York  City 
with  regularity,  I  noticed  a  sign  on  a 
building  as  well  as  ads  for  Speedwriting. 
This  dates  to  1947  and  perhaps  even  1940. 

.All  three  systems,  of  course,  are 
similar,  being  based  on  the  alphabet. 

Richard  S.  Kain 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

FAIR  WARNING 

Let  us  all  (all  of  us,  that  is,  who  admire 
the  English  language)  hope  that  Stan 
Bailey,  reporter  on  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
Aeu's,  remains  a  reporter  and  does  not 
ever  become  an  editor.  Not,  at  least,  until 
he  matures  a  little. 

His  comments  (.August  16)  in  which  he 
defends  the  easy  cliche  and  belabors  Roy 
Copperud  for  having  the  gall  to  suggest 
that  the  rules  be  followed  when  using  the 
English  language,  would  be  amusing  if 
they  did  not  reflect  a  putative  craftsman’s 
scorn  for  his  medium. 

E.  SLOMAN 

Pasadena.  Calif. 


Short  Takes 

He  and  his  wise  were  recently  guests 
of  honor  at  a  barbecue — Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

*  *  * 

The  hurricane  knocked  down  thousands 
of  trees,  which  must  be  harvested  quick¬ 
ly  or  they  will  rot  and  become  interested 
with  insects — Wall  Street  Journal. 

•  *  * 

State  Correction  Commissioner  C.C.M. 
said  that  the  crowded  conditions  in  state 
pails  brought  on  by  the  Hartford  dis- 
burbances  has  eased — Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

*  *  « 

Headline:  Firm  Robbed  Fourth  Time 
in  Two  Pears — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sew 
Era. 

*  *  * 

H.M.C.  Jr.,  of  Hampton,  brother  of  the 
broom,  was  best  man — Hampton  (Va.) 
Times-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Housing  Secretary  George  Romney  has 
won  the  first  round  of  his  fright  to  re¬ 
tain  depreciation  tax  benefits  for  owners 
of  new'  apartment  buildings — Southside 
Weekly  Seu's,  Savannah,  Ga. 

*  «  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusiny  typographical 
errors  from  newspapers.) 
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New  York  isa 
jackpot  town 


It’s  where  advertising  agencies  control  the 
majority  of  U.S.  advertising  dollars.  Worth 
selling,  but  tough  sledding  too,  unless  you 
know  the  track.  This  is  how  The  Boston  Globe 
makes  headway  in  New  York.  With  adver¬ 
tising  like  this  once  a  week  (sometimes 
oftener)  on  the  Advertising  News  Page  of 
The  New  York  Times ...  the  marketplace  for 
New  York  agencymen.  Call  Bob  Czufin,  Media 
Advertising  Department,  (212)  556-1455, 
to  cash  in  on  New  York. 

|3ork  Slimes 

sells  space  in  New  York 
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Dumu$ed  Media  Man 
to  Form  Own 
MobUe  Media  Shop 


HanM  P.  KWiitekv 


Harold  P.  Klaindackar, 
eentar  of  Um  lataat  ktadi- 
■00  Avonuo  donorbrook, 
today  announcad  plana  for 
forminc  hia  own  mobllt 
madia  ahop  In  tba  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Ha  waa  que¬ 
ried  about  thin  intereatint 
new  development. 

"It'a  hardly  any  aecret 
tlut  I  waa  flred  from  my 
■gency.”  Mr.  Kleindacker 
aaid  candidly.  "And  I  real¬ 
ly  did  goof.  1  neglected  to 
recommend  The  Boeton 
Globa  for  our  important 
■iriina  client  -  when  that 
new  atudy  called  Bo$Um 
Today  clearly  ahowa  that 
6S%  of  all  men  in  Boeton'a 
8M8A  rewl  The  Globe  •  aa 
wall  aa  67%  who  taka  bua- 
inaaa  tripa  by  air." 

“Well,  now  I'va  atartad  my 
own  little  operation  whicn 
only  goea  to  prova  that  you 
loaa  owe,  you  arin  oaw.  I’m 
not  about  to  forget, 
though,  that  old  adageV 
Ca^re  The  Globe  reader 
and  you  carture  the  Boa- 
ton  markat." 


Aoeofding  to  dcmeatle  produe- 

era,  thia  haa  tended  to  drivel 
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Satire  on  The  Establishment 

Detroit  News  opens  14-page 
section  to  under-35  blasts 


will  be  sheet  music,  with  words  i 
and  chords,  for  folk  and  country  I 

songs.  Last  week’s  offering  was  j 

“Markesh  Express.”  It  was  ex-  I 
plained  that  almost  everybody 
under  35  nowadays  seems  to 
have  a  guitar.  . 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  a  j 
guide  for  Detroit’s  entertain¬ 
ment  and  dining  places  complete  j 
with  zingy  little  paragraphs  on  I 
the  attractions  of  each. 


Ity  Don  Rail 

Detroit 

The  venerable  Detroit  News 
slashed  its  skirts  to  mini-length, 
suffered  a  face-lift  and  sa.shayed 
underground  one  day  last  week 
to  accost  its  under-35  critics  on 
hopefully  common  ground. 

The  News  plans  to  repeat  the 
adventure  every  Thursday  in  its 
new  .section,  “The  Other  Sec¬ 
tion,”  an  experiment  in  jour¬ 
nalism  which  bears  more  than  a 
pa.ssing  typographical  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  underground  press. 

Unfettered  by  format  or  style- 
book  and  heavily  spiced  with 
neo-psychedelic  graphics,  the  14- 
page,  full-size  other  section  came 
out  in  a  front  page  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  white  space. 
Centered  in  the  page  below  the 
masthead  was  the  succinct  ad¬ 
vice  not  to  read  further  if  the 
front  page  did  not  make  sense. 

Readers  who  ventured  on  ran 
headlong  into  a  two-page  spread 
of  .solicited  criticism  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  by  editors  of  student 
newspapers  at  Michigan  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  underground 
press. 

The  criticism  was  verbatim 
and  at  length.  Not  the  lea.st  com¬ 
plimentary  was  Ken  Kelley, 
editor  of  Ann  Arbor’s  Arum- 

“We  heard  Hayden  (Martin  S. 


Hayden,  editor  of  the  News) 
gave  an  order  to  his  city  desk 
not  to  print  a  copy  of  the  al¬ 
leged  obscene  picture”  which 
was  recently  reproduced  in  the 
Argus  and  for  which  the  paper 
now'  faces  legal  action,  Kelley 
charged. 

“I  think  Hayden’s  action  was 
disgu.sting,”  he  concluded. 

Kelley  was  wrong  in  his  in¬ 
formation,  according  to  Robert 
E.  Lubeck,  associate  editor  for 
features  at  the  News  who  has 
responsibility  for  the  other  sec¬ 
tion,  but  he  entered  no  defense 
of  the  News  in  the  story. 

“Hayden  can  answer  the 
charge  in  his  paper  (the  rest  of 
the  News)  or  we’ll  provide  space 
for  his  rebuttal,”  explained 
Lubeck. 

Other  members  of  “the  com¬ 
mercial  press”  came  in  for  their 
share  of  criticism.  Also  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  was  described 
as  “thin”  and  “shallow”  and  the 
New  York  Times  was  put  down 
for  distorting  the  news  through 
its  “Liberal  bias.” 

'Itunkie'  and  the  ‘Jebbies’ 

The  entire  Establishment  was 
put  on  with  a  satire  of  news 
accounts  of  Henry  Ford  II’s  fir¬ 
ing  of  Semon  (Bunkie)  Knudsen 


as  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co., 
an  event  which  even  some  older- 
than-35  writers  have  with 
tongue-in-cheek  likened  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  firing  of  General 
Douglas  A.  MacArthur. 

Another  two-page  spread, 
headlined  “What  Should  the 
Jebbies  Do  About  Joe  Mulli¬ 
gan?”  explores  sentiments  with¬ 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus  (the 
Jesuits)  toward  its  seminarian, 
Josseph  E.  Mulligan,  who  helped 
burn  the  files  of  a  draft  board 
on  Chicago’s  Southside. 

A  prominent  share  of  the 
writing  chores  in  the  section  are 
handled  by  Sharon  Cassidy,  25; 
Alice  Beasely,  24;  and  Debbie 
Burr,  20.  Their  competence  to 
compete  with  the  underground 
press  staffers  is  best  personi¬ 
fied  by  Miss  Cassidy  who  re¬ 
cently  led  a  peace  parade  on 
Woodward  Avenue. 

Included  in  their  offerings  are 
interviews  with  the  Beatles’ 
John  Lennon  and  his  wfe,  Yoko, 
along  with  a  review  of  their 
recent  concert  tour;  a  review 
of  the  “Easy  Rider”  film, 
latest  of  the  motorcycle  gang 
melodramas;  and  a  long, 
circuitous  interview  in  modern 
Engli.sh  of  the  SRC  Quintet  in 
its  hometown  of  Ann  Arbor 
after  a  tour. 

One  unusual  weekly  feature 


Glossary  for  parents 

The  final  page  offers  a  glos¬ 
sary  to  help  parents  bridge  the 
communications  gap  and  under¬ 
stand  what  their  children  are 
saying  and  a  forum  for  readers 
over  35. 

Headed  “The  Establishment 
Forum”  in  an  Old  English 
typeface,  the  forum  offers  an 
outlet  for  elderly  critics  of  to¬ 
day’s  youth — written  in  1,000 
words  or  less. 

“There’s  only  one  policy,” 
Lubeck  said.  “No  four-letter 
words. 

“They  were  used  by  the 
underground  press  for  shock 
value.  Now  that’s  worn  off  and 
there’s  nothing  to  be  served  by 
their  use. 

“This  is  the  first  section  of 
its  kind  in  any  daily  newspaper 
in  the  country.  We  believe  it 
will  help  form  a  bond  between 
the  News  and  the  young  people 
who  until  now  have  read  the 
News  for  its  functional  value. 

“We’re  still  looking  for  an 
editor  among  the  young  men 
and  women  now  publishing 
student  dailies  and  the  under¬ 
ground  press.” 


Confusion  in  media  research 

Ad  agencies  study  market  data  bank 


A  feasibility  study  of  multi- 
ad  agency  sharing  of  market  re¬ 
search  data  through  a  central 
computer  was  announced 
V/ednesday  by  Herbert  Zeltner, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers  agency. 

His  announcement  came  at  a 
marketing  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA;  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies; 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers;  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations;  and  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Re.search  Foundation. 


The  conference  dealt  primar¬ 
ily  with  discussions  of  the  terms 
and  concepts  describing  market 
areas,  and  the  usefulness  of 
market  data. 

Zeltner’s  description  of  the 
forthcoming  study  noted  that  it 
was  the  result  of  an  earlier 
study  by  the  4-A  which  centered 
on  what  agencies  were  doing 
with  regard  to  using  computers 
in  their  market  research. 

The  first  study,  he  said, 
.showed  there  was  no  industry 
wide  use  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  this  resulted  in  the 


decision  by  4-A  to  attempt  a 
study  of  multi-agency  use  of  a 
market  research  center. 

Needs  support 

Among  the  criteria  he  listed 
for  such  a  system  were:  wide¬ 
spread  support  among  agencies 
—  the  exclusion  of  any  data 
other  than  marketing  and  media 
information — and  the  need  for 
a  neutral  but  reliable  EDP  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  study  will  get  under  way 
within  two  weeks  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  research  organi¬ 


zation,  which  he  did  not  name. 

The  plan  has  already  enjoyed 
considerable  support  from 
“nearly  50  agencies,”  Zeltner  re¬ 
ported,  and  these  represent  ad 
accounts  amounting  to  billions 
of  dollars.  Each  agency  has  do¬ 
nated  funds  to  finance  the  study. 

Zeltner  cautioned  that  the 
odds  are  against  the  feasibility 
of  the  system  but  if  successful, 
he  noted,  it  could  provide  that 
“single  ad  agency  voice”  which 
newspapers  and  other  media 
have  been  calling  for  and  which 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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was  echoed  by  an  earlier  speaker 
at  the  seminar,  Joseph  Lafferty, 
marketing  director  for  Bran- 
ham-Moloney  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

Lafferty  said,  “We  in  the 
newspaper  industry  and  you  in 
the  advertiser  and  agency  area 
have  failed  to  come  up  with  a 
meaningful  dialogue  on  what 
you  people  on  the  buying  side 
of  marketing  need  in  order  to 
make  an  efficient  choice  in  utili¬ 
zation  of  media. 

“Many  people  within  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  have  felt  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  appeals  made 
by  agencies  and  advertisers  for 
research  projects  from  news¬ 
papers.  What  you  ask  for  must 
be  tem|)ered  by  what  we  on  the 
newspaper  side  can  reasonably 
expect  to  deliver  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  revenue-costs  and  the 
sales  expectations.” 

He  finished  by  saying,  “.  .  . 
Someday,  someone  must  step 
forward  in  behalf  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  and  speak 
with  one  voice  explaining  your 
needs  and  desires.  .  .” 

The  confusion  that  exi.sts  in 
regard  to  re.search  data  was 
underscored  in  formal  discus¬ 
sion  during  a  workshop  after 
the  morning  seminar  sessions. 
At  one  point,  a  representative 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  declared 
he  had  reached  the  conclusion 
from  the  day’s  talks  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  his  publisher  to  keep 
the  newspaper’s  research  funds 
“frozen”  until  the  adverti.sers 
decide  what  they  want. 

Tv-orienled  rcM'arrli 

In  the  .same  session,  a  news¬ 
paper  representative  asked  the 
panel  of  agency  men  to  state 
just  what  data  they  u.sed  in 
making  media  decisions.  Sey¬ 
mour  Banks  of  Leo  Burnett  Co. 
replied  that  he  gives  preference 
to  ADI  (Area  of  Dominant  In¬ 
fluence  )  information  or  other  tv- 
oriented  research  and  when  it 
comes  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  he  said,  “We  don’t  have 
readership  data  so  we  rely  on 
those  miserable  circulation 
figures.” 

The  consensus  of  the  agency 
panelists  was  that  newspapers 
should  support  plans  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  syndicated  serv'- 
ice  that  would  provide  uniform 
market  data  for  all  and  not 
dissipate  their  funds  on  in¬ 
dividual  market  research.  Spotty 
coverage  data  is  no  good,  it 
was  agreed. 

This  would  create  the  possi¬ 
bility,  one  agency  man  warned, 
that  more  than  one  such  syn¬ 


dicate  would  offer  its  services. 
As  of  now,  he  remarked,  his 
agency  supports  two  research 
services  but  only  one  at  a  time. 

One  of  these  organizations,  a 
newspaper  spokesman  said, 
wanted  $60,000  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  in  Minneapolis  where  the 
newspapers  have  numerous 
market  data  reports  already. 

One  answer  for  detailed  and 
standardized  data  may  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  1970  Census,  a 
Post  Office  marketing  expert 
suggested.  Data  will  be  broken 
down  into  zip  code  patterns  he 
explained,  and  this  will  be  a 
source  of  market  information 
down  to  such  small  units  as  a 
city  block.  It  will  be  known  as 
Address  Coding  Guide. 

An  agency  panelist  declared 
the  retail  trading  zone  and 
standard  metropolitan  area 
breakdowns  no  longer  are  ade¬ 
quate.  Meanwhile,  emphasis  in 
the  media  shops  is  on  county 
data,  but  each  advertiser  has  a 
different  distribution  pattern 
and  it  is  usually  unrelated  to 
the  data  provided  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Jeremy  Sprague,  director  of 
media  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
conceded  that  the  cause  for 
much  of  the  discontent  lies  in 
the  fact  that  even  the  members 
of  the  4-A  Newspaper  Commit¬ 
tee  can’t  agree  on  the  data  that 
agencies  want.  “We  have  six 
members  and  seven  ideas  on  the 
subject,”  he  declared. 

Other  speakers  at  the  sem¬ 
inar  addressed  themselves  to  the 
new  and  old  market  area  defin¬ 
ing  methods  and  their  validities. 

One  of  the  new  terms — “meg¬ 
alopolis,”  Dr.  Howard  Gi^een  of 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  loosely 
described  as  a  region  of  con- 
.secutive  urbanization  —  a  col¬ 
lection  of  metropolitan  areas 
still  functioning  as  individual 
entitles. 

Its  use  in  defining  a  market? 
“None”,  said  Green.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  as  a 
w'hole  was  a  better  defined 
market  for  some  products  and 
then  went  on  to  describe  .several 
new  types  of  “shopping  centers.” 

Paul  Keller,  associate  research 
director  for  Ted  Bates  &  Co. 
gave  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circ¬ 
ulations  a  pat  on  the  back  for 
its  Primary  Market  Area  defin¬ 
ition.  which  he  said  enables  the 
small  newspaper  “to  tell  its 
story  to  its  own  circle  of  pros¬ 
pects  in  its  own  way,”  although 
national  advertisers  would  de¬ 
rive  little  compatible  informa¬ 
tion  from  it. 

He  conceded  that  PM  A  has 
its  drawbacks,  and  used  as  an 
example  the  newspaper  which 
cannot  get  credit  for  dominant 
influence  in  a  partial  county 
area  because  the  PMA’s  are  or¬ 


ganized  on  a  complete  county 
basis. 

A  good  word  was  put  in  for 
the  ADIs  by  William  Weilbach- 
er,  director  of  research  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  who 
pointed  out  that  they  “are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  buyers  and  the 
sellers.” 

At  a  luncheon  session  Frank 
Batten,  publisher  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star, 
said  his  experiences  had  shown 
that  the  demand  for  local  news 
increased,  rather  than  decreased, 
as  metropolitan  areas  grow  in 
size. 

Speaking  about  advertising. 
Batten  said  that  people,  espec¬ 
ially  women,  go  to  the  news¬ 
papers  seeking  information 
from  ads  and  that  regardless  of 
small  differences  in  ad  rates,  ad¬ 
vertisers  like  to  display  where 
other  advertisers  display.  Wo¬ 
men  welcome  the  “clutter”  of 
ads  because  that  helps  them 
make  bargaining  decisions. 


FCC  4-3  split 
will  continue 

President  Nixon’s  two  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  Federal  (Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate,  will  leave 
unchanged  the  present  represen¬ 
tation  there  of  four  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans. 

However,  the  replacement  of 
Rosel  H.  Hyde  by  l>ean  Burch, 
Arizona  protege  of  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  in  the  chair¬ 
manship  is  expected  to 
strengthen  the  conservative  bloc. 

The  second  nominee,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  is  Robert  Wells,  al.so  a 
Republican.  He  is  a  Kansas 
broadcaster  whose  stations  are 
affiliated  with  the  Harris  news¬ 
paper  group.  He  would  replace 
James  J.  Wad.sworth,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  a  diplomatic  post. 

• 

Blacks  renewal 
of  D.C.  Star  license 

Fifteen  Negro  residents  of  the 
Washington  area  have  petitioned 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  deny  the  license 
renewal  application  of  station 
WM.AL-tv.  The  station  is  owned 
by  the  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company  and  is  an  affiliate  of 
the  American  Broadcasting 
Company. 

The  petitioners  accuse  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  black  community  in  pro¬ 
gramming  and  employment 
practices.  Washington’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  approximately  70  per¬ 
cent  Negro. 

WMAL-tv’s  license  expires 
October  1.  The  Negroes  are  not 
asking  to  take  over  the  station 
themselves. 


!#&!..  press 
loses  voice 
on  ice  floe 

Helen  Delich  Bentley,  who 
covers  the  waterfront  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Nixon 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  can  let  go  with  a  salty 
invective  when  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands. 

The  occasion  seemed  to  de¬ 
mand  the  other  day  as  Mrs. 
Bentley  tried  to  get  through  to 
a  rewriteman  at  her  newspaper 
from  the  Humble  Oil  tanker, 
S.  S.  Manhattan,  caught  in  the 
crush  of  ice  in  the  Northwest 
Passage. 

The  words  she  used  over  a 
radio  telephone  got  her  cut  off 
the  air  and  resulted  in  cancella¬ 
tion  of  voice  transmission  priv¬ 
ileges  for  her  fellow  journalists. 

Mrs.  Bentley  claimed  she  used 
“a  common  Anglo-Saxon  exple¬ 
tive”  to  express  her  impatience 
in  trying  to  get  through  to  a 
rewriteman.  “Lo  and  behold,” 
she  said,  “the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  bars  all 
newsmen  (as  a  result)  from 
communicating  by  voice  with 
their  offices.” 

The  FCC  proclaimed  its  in¬ 
nocence — “We  didn’t  do  it.” 
The  Collins  Radio  Company  of 
Dallas,  which  offered  the  serv¬ 
ice,  put  in  a  disclaimer.  This  left 
Stanley  B.  Haas,  the  Humble 
Oil  and  Refining  Company  of¬ 
ficial  who  heads  the  expedition. 

Haas  issued  a  statement,  tak¬ 
ing  responsibility  in  behalf  of 
Humble.  He  said  that  Mrs. 
Bentley  “did  suffer  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,”  but  commented  that 
“we  apparently  over-reacted  and 
imposed  the  restrictions  without 
any  involvement  of  the  FCC.” 

Paul  Banker,  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun,  said  Mrs.  Bentley 
was  “a  good  reporter  who  uses 
simple  language  to  express 
simple  truths.”  Asked  whether 
the  “slip  of  the  tongue”  might 
jeopardize  her  appointment  as 
Federal  Maritime  (iommissioner, 
Banker  said  his  only  concern 
was  “over  losing  a  good  re¬ 
porter.”  He  would  rather  have 
her  on  the  paper  than  on  the 
federal  payroll.  “She’s  not  going 
to  jeopardize  her  position  here,” 
he  told  E&P. 

He  added  that  Mrs.  Bentley 
had  filed  a  “long”  story  about 
the  affair  but  that  the  Sun- 
papers  had  decided  not  to  carry 
it.  The  story  contended  that 
she  was  made  a  “scapegoat” 
because  she  was  the  only  wo¬ 
man  aboard  the  vessel  where 
many  spoke  in  fo’castle  jargon. 
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$90  million  stock  price 

Times  Mirror  may  buy  Dallas  Times  Herald 


A  $90  million  transaction  in¬ 
volving  purchase  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  by  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
awaits  approval  by  at  least  two 
government  agencies  and  share¬ 
holders. 

Signing  of  a  definitive  merger 
agreement  by  Times  Herald 
Printing  Company  and  Times 
Mirror  Company  was  announced 
Monday  (September  15).  An 
agi’eement  in  principle  had 
l>een  reported  on  the  weekend 
by  James  F.  Chaml)ers  Jr, 
president  of  the  Dallas  firm, 
and  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy, 
Times  Mirror  chairman. 

The  agreement,  if  approved 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  for  tax  conditions,  provides 
that  Times  Miror  will  issue  a 
new  series  of  1.8  million  shares 
of  convertible  preferred  stock  to 
Times  Herald  shareholders  in 
exchange  for  the  assets  of 
Times  Herald. 

Each  share  will  carry  an  an¬ 
nual  dividend  of  79  cents  and 
will  he  convertible  into  1.111 
.shares  of  Times  Mirror  com¬ 
mon.  This  will  require  a  total 
of  1,999,800  common  shares  to 
l>e  reserved  for  conversion.  On 
this  basis  and  at  the  current 
price  of  Times  Mirror  stock 
($1.5.75  a  share)  the  current 


Wasiiingto.v 

The  price  paid  for  a  television 
station  is  another  area  of  con¬ 
cern  to  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Commissioner  H.  Rex  Lee  has 
raised  the  question  whether 
Gilmore  Broadcasting  Corp.  has 
gotten  itself  so  deeply  in  debt 
that  it  won’t  have  the  re.sources 
to  provide  quality  programming 
on  station  WREX-tv  at  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill. 

Lee’s  comments  came  in  a  dis- 
.senting  opinion  on  approval  of 
the  sale  of  the  Rockford  station 
by  the  Gannett  Company  Inc.  to 
Gilmore  for  $6,850,000.  Gannett 
was  required  to  divest  it.self  of 
the  broadcast  property,  by  a  con- 
.sent  antitrust  decree,  after  it 
bought  the  Rockford  News¬ 
papers. 

While  commenting  on  Gan- 
nett’s  profit  of  $4  million  on  the 
station,  Lee  remarked  that  Gil¬ 
more  appeared  to  be  “tottering 


market  value  of  the  merger 
would  be  about  $91.4  million. 

Times  Herald  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  not  onlv  nub1ish''s 
Times  Herald  with  about  220,- 
000  weekday  circulation  and 
more  than  1.3  million  Sunday 
circulation  but  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  KRLD  radio  and  television 
stations  in  Dallas. 

The  company  has  recently 
completed  a  modernization  and 
expansion  program,  costing  in 
excess  of  $5  million. 

It  reported  revenues  of  $33.7 
million  and  net  income  of  $3.7 
million  for  1968. 

Other  major  assets  of  Times 
Herald  include  downtown  real 
estate  and  an  offset  printing 
firm.  Newspaper  Enterprises, 
which  produces  advertising  sup¬ 
plements  for  Sears,  Roebuck 
stores  in  11  states,  shopper 
newspapers,  and  special  ad  sec¬ 
tions. 

Chambers  said  the  Times 
Herald  directors  had  voted  to 
recommend  acceptance  of  the 
merger  plan  by  shareholders  bu*^ 
no  date  has  been  set  yet  for  tbe 
meeting.  The  company  has 
alwut  135  individual  owners  of 
.stock.  Many  of  them  are  em¬ 
ployees.  .A  block  representing 
alx)ut  179r  interest  is  held  bv 
a  niece  of  the  late  Edwin  J. 


under  a  crushing  load  of  indebt¬ 
edness”  even  before  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  WREX. 

.According  to  Lee’s  report,  Gil¬ 
more  stations  earned  only  $427,- 
311  last  year  —  13%  gross  profit 
on  sales  of  $.3.2  million.  Gilmore, 
he  noted,  had  obtained  a  bank 
loan  of  $11  million  which  re¬ 
quires  annual  interest  payments 
of  $1.2  million. 

In  the  WREX  transaction,  he 
further  noted,  Gannett  retained 
$420,000  in  accounts  and  notes 
receivable. 

The  $852,000  which  Gilmore 
has  earmarked  from  the  bank 
loan  for  w’orking  capital  will, 
according  to  Lee,  barely  cover 
interest  charges  and  cash  needs, 
leaving  about  $94,000  for  sta¬ 
tion  operations.  He  said  the 
Commission  should  have  held  a 
hearing  on  the  sale  to  determine 
whether  the  high  cost  would  im¬ 
pair  Gilmore’s  programming  of 
the  station  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 


Kiest,  a  former  publisher. 

Litigation  brought  by  a  few 
shareholders  contesting  the 
value  of  stock  they  purchased 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
completion  of  the  sale. 

The  merger  would  require  the 
approval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  insofar 
as  transfer  of  the  broadcast 
licenses  are  concerned.  .At  pres¬ 
ent  Times  Mirror  has  no  broad¬ 
cast  properties.  Several  years 
ago,  at  the  outset  of  its  di¬ 
versification  program,  the  com¬ 
pany  disposed  of  its  Los  .An¬ 
geles  television  station. 

Times  Mirror  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Los  Angeles  Times — 
almost  a  million  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  and  1.3  million  on  Sunday 
— and  the  Daily  Pilot  newspa- 


The  call  for  closed  ranks  in 
the  news  media  came  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Radio-Television  As¬ 
sociation  board  of  directors  this 
week  in  New  York. 

It  was  voiced  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  APRTA  president, 
Ted  McDowell  of  WMAL  sta¬ 
tions  in  Washington,  and  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

McDowell  said  in  his  annual 
report:  “Station  owners  face 
license  renewals  with  what  Sen¬ 
ator  Pastore  calls  ‘the  sword  of 
Damocles’  over  their  heads.” 

In  a  luncheon  speech,  Gal¬ 
lagher  said  it  was  not  only  the 
broadcast  media  which  faced 
this  threat,  but  tbe  print  media 
as  well — newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

It  was  obvious,  he  declared, 
that  if  controls  were  established 
for  the  broadcast  media,  they 
would  follow  just  as  surely  for 
the  print  media. 

Gallagher  urged  that  it  was 
time  for  the  media  to  forget 
their  intra-mural  differences  and 
close  ranks  to  fight  the  threat 
to  their  freedom. 

McDowell  put  it  this  way: 
“.  .  .  Hoping  for  an  early  end 
to  the.se  attacks  is  like  hoping 
for  a  pack  of  sharks  to  disap¬ 
pear  just  after  they’ve  drawn 
blood.  As  broadcast  journalists, 
we  really  have  only  one  de¬ 
fense.  And  that  is  to  do  our 
job  better  than  ever,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  above  reproach  in  our 


pers  on  the  Orange  Coast.  Last 
year  the  company  was  ordered 
by  the  courts  to  sell  the  San 
Beimardino  Sun  Company  be¬ 
cause  of  antitrust  conflicts.  The 
Gannett  Company  purchased 
the  company. 

With  more  than  $353  million 
in  revenues  from  its  diversified 
operations,  such  as  newspaper 
publishing,  books,  syndicated 
features,  magazines,  charts  and 
maps,  and  forest  products,  the 
Los  Angeles  firm  earned  net  in¬ 
come  of  $24.2  million  in  1968. 

Otis  Chandler,  TM  vicechair¬ 
man  and  Times  publisher,  said 
the  Times  Herald  would  be  an 
autonomous  subsidiary  and  the 
newspaper  would  remain  entire¬ 
ly  independent  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 


newsgathering  and  air  presenta¬ 
tion.” 

The  new  president  of  the 
broadcast  group  is  Thomas 
Powell  of  WDAU-tv  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Vicenresidents  are:  East.  John 
Day,  WHDH,  Boston;  South, 
Eddie  Barker,  KRLD-tv,  Dallas; 
Central,  Thad  Sandstrom,  WT- 
BW-tv,  Topeka;  West,  Richard 
Smiley,  KXXL,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Results  of  a  study  by  the 
Committee  on  Performance  were 
relayed  to  the  board  by  the 
committee  chairman,  Tom 
Frawley  of  Cox  Broadcasting’s 
Washington  bureau. 

Frawley  said  one  outstanding 
facet  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  AP  among  the  broadcast 
membership  was  this:  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  broadcasters  generally 
that  there  was  an  immediate  and 
vital  need  for  a  change  in  the 
format  and  delivery  system  of 
the  news  report  to  AP  broad¬ 
cast  members. 

Robert  Eunson,  AP’s  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  in  charge 
of  broadcast  operations,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  first  phases  of 
the  multi-million-dollar  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  delivery 
system  dramatically  will  go  into 
operation  early  next  year. 

Eunson  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  board  and  Gerald 
Trapp  was  elected  assistant 
secretary. 

Trapp,  who  is  general  broad¬ 
cast  news  editor,  said  AP  now 
serves  3,100  station.s. 


FCC  dissent  raises  question 
of  debt  and  station  quality 


AU  news  media  urged 
to  form  united  front 
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627  underground  newspapers 

press  laid  to  vacuum 


New  youth 

Hy  (iampbell  ^  at!«oii 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  under^ound  press  now 
numbers  hundi-eds  of  publica¬ 
tions  with  a  distribution  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  three  million  because  it 
fills  a  vacuum  left  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  newspapers. 

It  will  continue  as  long  as 
publishers  fail  to  meet  the  need 
of  today’s  youth,  said  two  jour¬ 
nalism  education  investigators 
in  a  report  to  the  CNPA  News¬ 
paper  Workshop  here  September 
11-12. 

It  is  the  creation  basically  of 
young  people  who  are  visually 
oriented  and  who  realize  that 
graphics  express  emotion.  It  iier- 
forms  important  services  in  some 
areas.  All  underground  papers 
are  not  obscene,  they  added. 

I)«»uble  baM‘ 

These  papers  were  established 
“because  of  conditions  in  soci¬ 
ety,  as  the  establishment  press 
left  a  vacuum,”  said  Robert 
Glessing  of  California’s  Canada 
College  Journalism  faculty. 

Their  circulation  is  three 
times  the  million  distribution  of 
the  college  press,  said  the  edu¬ 
cator  whose  book.  The  Under¬ 
ground  Press  in  America,  is 
scheduled  for  publication  next 
Spring. 

Glessing,  who  interviewed  30 
underground  press  editors  ac- 
cross  the  country  in  developing 
his  volume,  lists  the  Village 
Voice  as  the  largest.  He  credits 
this  with  13,000  paid  purchasers, 
$140,000  a  week  in  revenues  and 
ad-loaded  editions  which  run  to 
72  tabloid  pages. 

Paul  Slater,  graduate  Jour¬ 
nalism  student  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  California  here  who  has 
just  completed  his  master’s 
thesis  on  this  subject,  reports 
027  underground  papers. 

Shifting  liM 

While  many  small  papers 
come  and  go,  a  dozen  are  sig¬ 
nificant,  Slater  told  the  meeting 
headed  by  Eric  Colby,  Terra 
Linda  (Calif.)  News.  One  is  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
member,  he  reported.  This  is  the 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press,  estab- 
li.shed  in  1964,  one  year  before 
the  Berkeley  Barb. 

Underground  press  papers  as 
a  whole  are  hippie,  psychedelic 
and  political.  Its  members  want 
to  be'  politically  involved  and 
in  that  sense  are  political,  he 
declared. 

Those  who  call  themselves 
members  of  the  alternative  press 
use  their  own  news  network. 


work  without  press  passes  and 
shun  press  conferences.  They 
tend  to  differ  from  the  over¬ 
ground  press  in  objectivity,  fair¬ 
ness  and  obscenity,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted. 

.Seek  voids 

The  self-styled  members  of 
the  fifth  estate  seek  to  penetrate 
voids  they  see  in  establishment 
newspapers.  They  often  perform 
without  regard  for  safety.  Slater 
said. 

A  San  Diego  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter  flashed  his  passport  as 
identification  to  Secret  Service 
guards  to  cover  President 
Nixon’s  visit  to  Camp  Pendleton, 
he  reported.  The  security  offi¬ 
cers  did  not  notice  the  pistol- 
grip  camera  he  carried  in  his 
back  pocket,  according  to 
Slater. 

Not  all  of  the  fifth  estate  pro¬ 
duct  is  four-letter  trivia,  he 
said.  A  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
Probe's  report  of  hospital  dis¬ 
crimination,  frequent  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  community  power 
structure  by  the  Peninsula  Ob¬ 
server,  published  near  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Berkeley 
Barb's  expose  of  “a  million  dol¬ 
lar  mansion”  project  for  the 
University  of  California  presi¬ 
dent  were  listed 

Slater  joined  Glessing  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  purposefulness  of  the 
alternate  press.  Rejecting  the 
charge  that  these  are  tourist 
papers  which  was  aired  at  the 
AEJ  convention  here,  he  ob¬ 
served:  “As  you  publishers 
know  for  whom  thev  write,  so 
do  they.”  (See  E&P  Sept.  0). 

Five-year  move 

Since  1964  the  underground 
press  has  been  interesting  and 
has  proven  valuable  in  giving 
insight  into  our  society,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Slater. 

The  underground  press  is 
.something  for  historians  to  look 
back  on  to  see  what  a  disen¬ 
chanted,  alienated  era  this  was. 
Slater  believes.  Since  1964  it 
has  been  interesting  and  has 
proven  valuable  in  giving  in¬ 
sight  into  society,  he  said. 

The  technical  advantages  of 
offset  have  enabled  this  return 
to  the  era  of  quickly-established 
newspapers.  William  Allen 
White  thought  this  period  when 
“a  printer  with  a  shirt-tail  of 
type”  could  establish  a  paper 
overnight  ended  in  the  1930’s 
because  of  costly  equipment  re¬ 
quirements. 

Glessing  .said  a  small  printing 


press  could  be  converted  to  off¬ 
set  for  $26,  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  overground  press  prints 
25  underground  papers  in  San 
Francisco  alone. 

Publisher  view 

This  also  is  a  revival  of  the 
yellow  journalism  of  Horace 
Greeley’s  day,  publishers 
charged  in  the  question  period. 
They  asked  if  they  could  publish 
such  obscenity  and  remain  in 
business. 

Underground  publishers  wish 
to  reflect  something  not  found  in 
the  vernacular  or  honkey  press, 
have  added  advertising  to  their 
resources  since  1966  and  have 
upped  circulations,  the  question¬ 
ers  w’ere  told.  A  few  now  fore¬ 
see  entries  into  television  and 
movies. 

“You  created  the  vacuum. 
Why  don’t  you  do  something 
about  it,  such  as  providing  an 
outlet  by  printing  letters  for 
youth,”  the  panelists  submitted. 

Establishment  press  publish¬ 
ers  also  “can  turn  youth  on  the 
graphics,”  said  Glessing.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  special  art  displayed  in 
large  space  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Oracle's  use  of  six  to  eight 
colors  by  using  split  ink  foun¬ 
tains. 

I’olicies  vary 

Two  young  pros  from  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  field  displayed  modern¬ 
ized  weekly  newspapers  which 
they  have  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  their  separate  com¬ 
munities. 

William  A.  Drake,  who  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Pacific 
(Calif.)  Tribune  from  United 
Press,  covers  community  police 
news  and  little  league  sj)orts  in¬ 
tensely,  The  Tribune  puts  great 
store  on  obits. 

Steve  McNamara,  former  San 
Francisco  Examiner  Sunday 
magazine  editor  who  became  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Pacific  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1967,  shuns  sports  and 
weddings.  He  does  not  believe 
names  make  news. 

The  Pacific  Sun  likes  to  de¬ 
vote  itself  to  stories  of  contin¬ 
uing  value  and  offers  reports  on 
government,  politics  and  drugs. 
Contending  with  the  daily  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal’s 
full  news  coverage,  the  Sun  uses 
hig  spreads  on  things  the  com¬ 
munity  will  remember. 

C.oiiiicil  viewed 

Raymond  Spangler,  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Incorporated  of- 


(Calif.)  Tribune  publisher,  told 
the  workshop  of  his  opposition 
to  the  national  press  council  pro¬ 
posal  present^  here  during 
sessions  of  journalism  teachers. 

A  national  council  poses  the 
problem  of  who  is  competent  for 
membership,  he  declared,  add¬ 
ing:  “I’m  not  sure  it  would  work 
and  I  don’t  think  you  want  a 
British  Press  Council  plan.” 

A  local  press  council  can  be 
of  benefit  if  a  newspaper  ha.s 
problems,  he  submitted.  The 
Tribune  was  one  of  the  papers 
holding  a  local  council  under  the 
direction  of  Stanford’s  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rivers,  who  presented  the 
national  plan  to  AEJ. 

“You  have  to  work  at  the 
local  council  plan  to  make  it 
work,”  Spangler  warned. 


.4quariu^  era 

Printing’s  “turn-on”  in  this 
age  of  Aquarius  capabilities  also 
were  underscored  in  a  workshop 
session  on  newspaper  design  and 
format,  when  Mel  Warenback, 
graphic  arts  designer  and  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Kaiser  Tele¬ 
vision,  declared  this  is  an  era 
where  feelings  rather  than  facts 
have  greatest  impact. 

There  are  times  when  print 
advertising  will  not  sell  because 
of  self-imposed  regulations.  Yet 
television  advertisers  use  60- 
second  and  even  3()-second  spots 
effectively,  he  said,  warning  that 
“people  who  can  absorb  a  total 
concept  in  30  seconds  will  be¬ 
come  impatient  with  you”  in 
facing  a  full  page  of  print. 

Offset  publishers  have  been 
liberated  from  their  marriage 
w’ith  tradition.  If  they  do  not 
find  time  to  improve  their 
jrapers  the  reader  will  not  take 
time  to  read,  warned  Jo.seph 
Holton  of  Holton  Typography, 
San  Francisco. 

Howard  Taylor,  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  for  Copley  Press  ami 
makeup  columnist  for  E&P,  de¬ 
clared  he  would  argue  against 
psychedelics, 

“If  it  impedes  reading,  why 
u.se  it  in  newspapers,”  he  sub¬ 
mitted.  Odd  designs  and  compli¬ 
cated  drawings  draw  the  eyes 
away  from  texts,  straight  mat¬ 
ter,  clash,  and  are  ink  trap.'. 
Taylor  said. 

In  comparison,  Taylor  re¬ 
ported  on  the  widely  researched 
and  highly  promoted  page  de¬ 
signs  of  Chicago  Today.  He  also 
bespoke  the  creation  of  in.stant 
white  space,  and  the  use  o( 
“down”  heads. 


Lutii!!)  guet'  to  Iona 

Chicago 

Gerald  M.  Latus  has  resigned 
from  the  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee  staff  here  to  work  for 
Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  at  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa.  He  came  to  the 
ANPA  office  in  1966. 
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Sunday  edition  caps 
King-sized  planning 


EDITOR  Al  Romm  of  the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Timet  Herald  Record 
and  Sunday  Editor  Douq  Clarke  examine  a  mockup  front  pa9e  of 
the  Sunday  Record. 


By  Fred  Germain 

Middletown,  N.Y. 

Starting  September  21,  the 
Times  Herald-Record  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  edition  with  a 
15c  copy  price.  Press  runs  for 
the  first  15  weeks  will  be  at 
least  50,000  copies. 

The  first  10  pages  of  the  Sun- 
day  Record  in  tabloid  format 
carry  Saturday  local  and  wire 
news,  without  ads.  In  all  there 
will  be  a  “guaranteed”  mini¬ 
mum  of  4,000  inches  for  news, 
regardless  of  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  publisher  Charles  A.  King 
said. 

The  next  five  pages,  all  open, 
carry  family  living  items, 
stories  and  home-grown  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  to  women.  Five 
more  open  pages  are  devoted 
to  editorials  and  columns.  Ex¬ 
tensive  use  is  made  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Ser\’ice. 

Bill  Mauldin  and  Ben  Wick 
have  joined  Herblock  to  make 
))oints  with  pen. 

The  centerfold  will  carry  a 
feature  or  investigative  report. 
There  will  be  14  pages  for 
sports — twice  the  size  of  the 
sports  section  in  the  weekday 
paper. 

16  pugc!.  of  rIaHsiiiod 

The  first  run  was  expected 
to  carry  in  excess  of  4,000 
inches  of  advertising  and  16 
pages  of  classified. 

In  the  Sunday  package  will 
be  Family  Weekly  magazine  and 
an  8  X  11  TV  magazine  pro¬ 
duced  by  Record  staffers.  The 
package  will  be  wrapped  in  six 
standard  pages  of  colored 
comics. 

A  big  board  on  the  wall  of 
Publisher  King’s  office  tells  part 
of  the  storj’  of  how  the  new 
paper  was  formed.  It  lists  a 
day-by-day  schedule,  beginning 
with  June  1.  But,  to  tell  it  right, 
one  must  go  back  to  1963,  three 
years  after  the  infant  Daily 
Record  and  the  venerable  Times 
Herald  were  wed. 

Circulation  had  climbed  to 
27,000,  more  than  4,000  beyond 
the  merger  mark.  Because  of 
this  growth,  the  executives  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio  Inc. 
were  prompted  to  study  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  publishing  Sunday. 
At  the  time,  and  once  again  two 
years  ago,  the  answer  seemed 
to  be,  “Not  just  yet.” 

On  New  Year’s  Day  of  this 
year.  King  told  his  circulation 
manager,  John  C.  Haswell,  to 
put  on  his  market  research  and 


development  hat — it  was  time 
to  ask  the  question  again. 
Through  most  of  the  winter, 
King  and  Haswell  could  be 
found  locked  in  conference,  on 
the  phone,  or  headed  off  to  find 
the  answer  to  thousands  of 
questions.  In  early  spring  their 
findings  were  presented  to  the 
ON-R  board  of  directors. 

Other  reports  showed  circu¬ 
lation  several  thousand  ahead 
of  the  year  befoi’e,  nearly  45,- 
000. 

The  answer  was  a  clear,  em¬ 
phatic,  “Now!” 

On  June  4,  Family  Weekly 
was  signed.  On  June  10,  some 
new  King  Features  Sjmdicate 
columns  were  purchased.  A  day 
later,  Douglas  V.  Clarke,  a  33- 
year  area  newsman,  was  named 
Sunday  editor.  On  the  16th,  an¬ 
other  contract  was  signed  with 
Publishers-Hall  for  features. 
On  the  18th,  Haswell  turned  in 
the  first  of  a  series  of  circula¬ 
tion  projections. 

Eight  reporters  were  hired 
following  interviews  with  40  ap¬ 
plicants.  Twenty  people  were 
added  to  other  departments  on 
a  full-  and  part-time  basis. 

Deliralc  iirMNrxMxm  balanrc 

An  early  decision  had  been 
made  to  use  a  small  Sunday 
staff  and  draw  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  61  other  editorial  workers. 
Editor  A.  N.  Romm,  who  guided 
the  planning,  explained  this  de¬ 
cision  like  this: 

“In  a  tw’o-team  operation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
healthy  competition,  but  there 
is  a  gi'eat  potential  for  a  dis¬ 
astrous  amount  of  unhealthy 
competition — cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition.” 

Romm  said  he  had  disturbing 
day  dreams  about  editors  hiding 
stories  from  each  other. 

Another  decision  concerned 
content.  “We  w'anted  to  strike  a 
delicate  balance  betw'een  too 
much  and  too  little,”  Romm 
said.  “We  wanted  to  give  the 
reader  the  full  story — all  he 
could  properly  digest — but  w’e 
didn’t  want  to  gfive  him  indi¬ 
gestion  or  scare  him  off  with  a 
paper  he  would  have  to  carrj’ 
home  in  a  w’heelbarrow,  wallow 
in  guilt  for  not  reading,  and 
hate  us  for  publishing.” 

Other  points:  “We  wanted  to 
be  recognizably’  different  from 
— but  maintain  the  quality  of — 
our  six-day  paper,”  Romm  said. 
“We  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
luster  of  the  Sunday  paper 
wasn’t  stolen  from  the  rest  of 


the  week  and  we  wanted  to 
make  just  as  certain  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  didn’t  become  a 
dumping  ground  for  pictures 
and  stories  that  didn’t  quite 
make  it  the  other  six  days.” 

King,  Haswell,  Romm,  and 
Clarke  talked  to  at  least  25  pub¬ 
lishers  and  others  in  the  indus¬ 
try  who  had  been  involved  in 
starting  a  Sunday  paper  within 
the  past  five  years. 

Several  ground  rules  were 
formed  in  these  talks.  King 
noted.  Among  them  he  listed: 

“Ground  rule  number  one  is 


Washington 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Utah 
Democrat,  alerted  Congress  this 
week  to  the  prospects  of  a 
“massive  salvo  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  cigaret  advertis¬ 
ing”  and  called  for  legislation 
to  require  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  monitor  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

It  was  the  Senator’s  hope  that 
the  FTC  would  enforce  a  regu¬ 
lation  for  health  warnings  in 
all  cigaret  advertising  if  it  de- 
tei’mined,  after  a  year’s  close 
scrutiny  of  developments,  that 
“the  massive  advertising  has 
drowned  out  the  smoking  edu¬ 
cation  programs.” 

The  huge  sw’itch  from  broad¬ 
cast  to  print  media  for  cigaret 
sales  promotion.  Moss  said, 
would  probably  come  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  competitive  forces  with¬ 
in  the  tobacco  industry.  He  was 
willing  to  give  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  broadcasters  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
encourage  the  withdrawal  of 
cigaret  ads  from  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 


not  to  count  on  additional  dis¬ 
play  advertising.”  While  confi¬ 
dent  this  would  come.  King  said 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  a 
publisher  to  begin  counting 
these  Sunday’  chickens  before 
he  was  certain  the  eggs  weren’t 
taken  from  other  days  of  the 
week. 

“Number  two,  talk  to  others 
as  we  did.  For  instance,  one 
thing  we  found  by  making  com¬ 
parisons  is  that  seven-day  home 
delivery  must  be  imposed.  Those 
that  went  this  route  did  well. 
Those  that  didn’t  .  .  .” 


In  response  to  letters  he  sent 
out  to  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Moss  reported, 
the  prevailing  attitude  was  that 
they  would  accept  ads  for  any 
products  that  may  be  legally 
sold  to  the  public.  Many  said 
they  would  run  public  service 
anti-cigaret  copy  without 
charge.  A  few  indicated  they 
would  require  their  usual  rates 
for  such  copy. 

Moss  said  he  w’as  “troubled 
and  encouraged”  by  the  re¬ 
sponses  but  he  commented  that 
too  many  publications  were 
“vague,  noncommittal  or  open¬ 
ly  hostile  to  any  suggestion  that 
they  bear  any  obligation  to  re¬ 
strain  the  advertising  of  ‘a  legal 
product.’  ” 

• 

Cigars  in  magazines 

American  Cigar,  a  division  of 
American  Brands  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  intensive  schedule  of 
full  color  pages  for  Roi-Tan 
Cigars  in  national  magazines. 
Gardner  Advertising  is  the 
agency. 


Moss  sees  ‘massive  salvo’ 
of  cigaret  ads  in  papers 
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Dan  Farrell,  news  ‘photog’ 


(First  of  luo  parts) 


|{y  l)<»n  Maley 

With  a  staff  of  51  black  and  down  in  the  i 
white  photographers,  seven  Guard  was 
color  photographers,  twelve  says.  “It  \\ 
photo  stringers  and  25  dark-  framed  nice! 
room  personnel,  the  Sew  York  York  skyline 
Sewn  photo  department  might  and  the  News 
well  have  the  largest  newspaper  page  one.  ] 
photo  staff  in  the  world.  At  any  damned  good, 
rate  the  place  is  crowded. 

But  since  boyhood  a  senti¬ 
mental  Irishman  from  Brooklyn 
(out  of  Hazelton,  Pa.),  dreamed 
of  becoming  a  News  “photog” 
and  spent  three  years  as  a  $21- 
a-week  copyboy  (“$!!)  clear”) 
waiting  for  his  big  chance  to 
join  the  army  of  photographers  ing 
who  make  the  News  “New 
York’s  Picture  Newspaper.” 

The  .sentimental  Irishman  is 
Danny  Farrell. 

“1  was  19  when  I  started  on 
the  News  in  195(1,”  says  Farrell, 

“and  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
making  books.  It  was  a  real 
drag  and  whenever  they’d  call 
for  a  copyboy  to  go  out  I’d  al¬ 
ways  volunteer.”  He  mostly 
volunteered  to  go  out  with  the 
“photogs”  (to  Farrell  a  photog¬ 
rapher  is  a  “photog”). 

In  between  making  books  and 
escaping  from  the  city  room 
Farrell  taught  him.self  photog- 
raj)hy  with  a  u.sed  Speedgraphic 
he’d  bought  for  $75.  “They  were 
damned  g<MHl  camei-as  and  I 
leai'iied  a  lot  with  mine.”  he  re¬ 
members.  “But  today  the  only 
thing  they’d  l>e  good  for  would 
be  to  stand  on  to  take  a  pic- 


’oast  to  cover  anything,”  he  says. 

’  he  Farrell  felt  he’d  finally  ar- 
shot,  rived  when  he  was  able  to  cover 
New  any  type  of  shooting  assign- 
ound  ment  —  from  fashions  to  horse 
re  on  racing  (“it  was  a  good  feeling”). 

feel  He  averages  one  published  pic- 
d  in-  ture  per  day  in  the  News,  some- 
deed.  How  many  photogs  make  times  more. 

page  one  the  first  time  out?  He  likes  “happy  endings,”  but 

While  learning  his  profession  finds  not  all  of  his  assignments 
"  ■  'iP  New  York  end  up  this  way.  “One  tragic 

tography.  “I  story  sticks  in  my  mind  to  this 

ly  nothing  day,”  he  says,  explaining  that 

its,  probably  a  delivery  man  was  .shot  and  to  cover.  “The  emotion  of  just 

irning  by  do-  as  he  lay  on  the  pavement  kept  talking  to  them  while  they  were 

»f  all  educa-  assuring  his  jiartner  that  he  down  there  was  really  .some- 

s  a  copyboy  1  wasn’t  going  to  die.  “  ‘I’m  all  thing,”  says  Farrell,  “we  never 

:unities  to  go  right,’  he  kept  saying,  ‘I’m  not  really  knew  if  they  were  going 

he  says,  “and  going  to  die,’  and  all  the  while  to  get  out  alive.  But  they  did 

irn  to  become  you  could  .see  the  life  draining  get  them  out  and  it  was  just 

And  besides,  out  of  him.  I  can  still  hear  him  great.” 

ever  wanted  sometimes,”  says  Farrell.  “That 

to  be  was  a  photog.”  was  one  of  the  tough  ones.”  Sponiaiieoiis  eiiiolion 

He  feels  it  takes  at  least  10  He  remembers  another  story  Farrell  likes  “spontaneous 
years  to  become  a  good  news  he  photographed— one  that  had  emotion,”  a  <|uality  that  makes 

photographer.  “By  that  time  a  happy  ending.  Two  miners  for  really  great  photographs, 

you’ll  have  enough  e.xperience  were  trapped  in  a  mine  in  his  He  found  this  in  Hazelton  when 

under  your  belt  and  will  have  boyhood  hometown  of  Hazelton  the  miners,  clad  in  protective 

covered  such  a  great  variety  of  in  19()1  and  they  clung  to  life  football  helmets,  were  le.scued 

assignments  that  you’ll  be  able  for  eight  days.  Farrell  was  sent  from  their  dark' prison. 


Danny  Farrell 


He  spent  two  years  in  the 
Navy  during  the  Korean  War 
and  served  aboard  a  submarine 
tender  (“we  spent  most  of  our 
time  sitting  on  the  coffee 
grounds  in  Norfolk”)  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  bookmaking  duties  at 
the  News  after  discharge. 

He  got  his  fir.st  photo  assign¬ 
ment  in  1955  —  he  was  then  26- 
years-old.  “Around  here  they 
start  you  on  a  Sunday,”  he  .says, 
“and  on  that  particular  day  I 
had  ants  in  my  pants.  I  wanted 
to  work  real  bad.”  A  small  sea¬ 
plane  with  three  passengers 
aboard  went  down  in  New 
York’s  Ea.st  River  and  Farrell 
was  given  the  assignment — not 
to  photograph  but  rather  to  de¬ 
liver  a  telephoto  camera  (Big 
Bertha) -  to  another  photogra¬ 
pher.  “Crushed”  and  unable  to 
find  his  photog  cohort,  Farrell 
shot  the  scene  himself  from  a 
tugboat.  “The  plane  was  upside 


A  liftle  boy  falls  in  behind  Wesf  Point  Cadets  as  they  start  their 
march  down  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue  during  a  recent  Armed  Forces 
Day  Parade. 


To  make  this  picture  Farrell  had  to  extend  his  camera  over  the  side 
of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  as  an  attempted  suicide  hung  on  for  dear 
life.  "This  made  the  big  difference  between  my  picture  and  the 
ones  taken  by  the  other  photogs  who  were  at  the  scene,"  says  Far¬ 
rell.  "The  woman's  hand  reaching  for  the  man  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
center  of  the  picture." 


Farrell  loves  New  York's  Coney  Island,  where  he  finds  a 
variety  of  candid  subjects  to  shoot.  On  this  particular  hot 
weather  assignment  he  discovered  an  uninhibited  and  willing 
subject. 


Nikita  Khrushchev  seems  to  be  behind  bars  as  he  leaves  the  Soviet 
Mission  and  his  expression  reflects  the  mood  of  his  visit  to  New 
York. 


(Coiitiiiiii'd  troHi  imi/e  14) 

('.on!«laiil  fompani<tn 

He  never  goes  anywhere  with¬ 
out  a  Somin  camera  strapped 
under  his  arm  and  says  he  feels 
naked  without  one.  He  shoots 
with  a  Nikkon  F  and  uses  tri-x 
film  almost  exclusively.  He  feels 
computerized  cameras  give 
photographers  more  time  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  taking  pictures.  He 
recommends  that  all  photogra¬ 
phers  use  light  meters  and  uses 
a  Luna  Six  meter  himself 
(“you’re  supposed  to  be  able  to 
take  a  reading  off  the  moon  with 
one”).  He  never  turns  down 
any  shooting  assignment  and 
wouldn’t  mind  a  bit  if  his  13- 
year-old  son  (another  Danny) 
follows  in  his  footsteps  and  be¬ 
comes  a  News  “photog”  too. 

(Coiitiuiied  next  week) 
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Letter  from  publishers 

Congress  gets  thanks 
for  killing  tax  bills 

Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Ushers  try  to  prevent  adoption 
After  a  spate  of  viewing  with  of  them  because  Congressional 
alarm  and  an  outcry  of  protest  action  would  set  the  style  for 
against  bills  that  would  put  state  legislatures  where  adver- 
taxes  on  advertising  and  news  tising  taxes  have  become  popu- 
content  of  newspapers,  members  lar. 

of  the  Mai^jland-Delaware-B.C.  Noting  what  had  happened 
Pi'ess  Association  took  pen  in  to  the  tax  on  advertising  in 
hand  this  w'eek  and  jotted  a  Iowa — the  state  Supreme  Court 
note  of  appreciation  to  their  there  ruled  it  was  not  uncon- 
Congressmen  for  being  respon-  stitutional  but  the  legislature 
sive  to  their  editorials.  repealed  it — Conrad  advised 

On  the  eve  of  the  association’s  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 


weekly  newspaper  in  Illinois;  in  delaying  the  publication  of 
Charles  Flippen,  a  Richmond  defense  arguments  against 
newsman;  John  Martin,  former  “bugged”  or  other  invalid  evi- 
Detroit  and  Louisville  reporter  dence  until  after  the  case  has 
who  has  been  director  of  the  gone  to  the  jury.  Likewise,  he 
graduate  program  at  the  Uni-  said,  most  papers  have  refrained 
versity  of  Florida;  Ed  Medura,  from  disclosing  a  defendant’s 
a  reporter  with  10  years  ex-  previous  criminal  record  lest  the 
perience;  and  James  Grunick,  jury  read  about  it. 
newsman  and  educator  in  Wis-  His  usual  procedure,  the 
consin  and  Iowa.  judge  explained,  is  to  discuss 

Hiebert  said  the  Baltimore  his  pre-trial  and  trial  publicity 
Snupapers  had  renewed  their  problems  with  attorneys  for  the 
endowment  of  a  lecture  series  newspapers  and  let  them  contact 
which  proved  popular  last  year  the  editors  and  publishers.  It 
when  experts  in  the  fields  of  would  be  more  helpful  at  times, 
politics  and  the  press  spoke  to  he  suggested,  if  the  reporter 
journalism  students.  This  year’s  on  the  case  knew  he  had  the 
lecture  series  will  be  pointed  to  authority  from  his  editor  to 
“the  problems  of  urban  cover-  withhold  information  from  the 
age.”  day-to-day  coverage  on  the 

It  is  planned  to  bring  all  of  court’s  request.  This  would  over- 
the  lectures  together  in  an  an-  come  the  problems  of  reaching 
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summer  conference  here,  the 
president,  Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Jr  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail,  received  the  good 
news  that  the  Senate’s  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  had 
slashed  the  proposed  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  District  re¬ 
venue  bill.  The  House  committee 
had  already  swung  the  axe  on 
this  item. 

A  second  proposal  to  impose 
a  levy  on  news  services  and 
syndicated  features  in  District 
publications  also  appeared  to  be 
dead,  Schurz  reported,  but  there 
was  still  the  likelihood  the  House 
committee  might  keep  it  alive 
for  “trading  purposes”  when 
the  District  revenue  bill  went 
to  conference  with  the  Senators. 

(On  Wednesday  the  Senate 
committee  reported  out  a 
revenue  bill  from  which  the  ad 
tax  was  deleted.) 

They  all  voted  ‘right’ 

Maryland  publishers  took  the 
lead  in  the  fight  against  both 
measures  because  several  Con¬ 
gressmen  from  that  state  serve 
on  the  committees  that  are,  in 
effect,  the  legislature  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

“I  can  report  to  you  that  all 
of  your  Senators  and  represen¬ 
tatives  voted  the  right  way — 
the  way  you  would  like — on 
these  bills,”  said  Paul  Conrad, 
legislative  counsel  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association. 

At  the  president’s  suggestion, 
the  members  voted  to  have  the 
association’s  secretary,  William 
Ci-onin,  of  the  Harford  Demo¬ 
crat,  Aberdeen,  draft  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  each  member  of 
the  committees.  Singled  out  for 
praise  was  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  Jr,  Maryland  Re¬ 
publican. 

Conrad  explained  that  the  tax 
bills  originated  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  offi¬ 
cials.  In  his  view  it  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  newspaper  pub- 
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attack  an  ad  tax  on  First 
Amendment  grounds.  Rather,  he 
said,  conflict  with  the  Intei’state 
Commerce  clause  would  have  to 
be  proven. 

The  news  tax,  Conrad  said, 
was  “weird  and  unpalatable  if 
not  unconstitutional.” 

Conrad  said  the  Congressmen 
probably  would  welcome  the 
letters  of  appreciation  from  the 
association. 

Timely  pr<>le»t  welcomed 

In  his  experience  as  a  watch¬ 
dog  of  newspaper  legislation  at 
the  Capitol,  Conrad  said,  he  has 
found  that  the  lawmakers  don’t 
resent  the  publisheis’  approach 
to  them  on  bills  affecting  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

“What  they  don’t  like,”  he 
said,  “is  silence,  and  then  blasts 
of  criticism,  after  the  bills  are 
passed.  They  like  to  act  on  leg¬ 
islation  with  full  knowledge  of 
its  effect.  So  don’t  hesitate  to 
tell  them  what  you  think  of  cer¬ 
tain  bills,  but  make  your  pro¬ 
tests  timely.” 

Attendance  at  the  association 
sessions  here  fell  short  of  par, 
because  of  the  away-from-home 
site  and  the  travel  distance  for 
many  members.  How’ever,  a  busy 
program  was  carried  out  ov'er 
three  days. 

437  journalism  majors 

Dr.  Ray  Hiebert,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Marj’land, 
heard  endorsement  of  his  pro¬ 
gram  to  broaden  the  curriculum, 
increase  the  faculty,  and  build 
a  graduate  sequence  within, ‘the 
next  few  years. 

With  a  record  enrollment  of 
457  Journalism  majors,  among 
the  33,000  students  on  campus. 
Dr.  Hiebert  reported  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  fulltime  teachers 
in  his  department  a  year  ago, 
three  more  this  year,  and  three 
more  next  year.  Newcomers 
now  at  the  school  are:  Richard 
Lee,  whose  family  publishes  a 


nual,  the  Maryland  Journalism 
Review. 

Foreign  language  asked 

Another  successful  program, 
Hiebert  said,  has  been  the  D.C. 
Correspondence  Service  in  which 
about  10  top-grade  students, 
working  with  Rick  Thomas,  an 
instructor,  cover  assignments 
for  cooperating  newspapers. 

Fifty  Maryland  journalism 
students  held  down  internships 
on  newspapers  in  the  area  this 
summer,  Hiebert  said. 

He  is  hopeful,  he  added,  that 
the  University  will  accede  to 
his  wishes  that  a  foreign 
language  lie  made  a  require¬ 
ment  for  acceptance  in  jour¬ 
nalism  courses.  The  J-depart- 
ment,  he  said,  is  the  only  one 
without  this  prerequisite. 

The  graduate  program  he  has 
outlined  will  be  keyed  to  govern¬ 
ment,  politics  and  science,  so 
that  students  may  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  proximity  to  those 
affairs  in  the  D.C.  area.  The 
plan  is  to  develop  “city  special¬ 
ists”  in  reporting. 

Judge  Elwoo<l  F.  Melson  of 
the  Delaware  Family  Courts  of¬ 
fered  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
newspapers  for  publishing 
names  of  juveniles  involved  in 
crimes.  Drawing  on  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  courtroom.  Judge 
Melson  indicated  he  saw  more 
harm  than  good  in  printing 
juvenile  names  but  his  code  left 
room  for  editorial  judgment. 

Trial  problems 

In  another  discussion.  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Frank  A.  Kaufman 
of  Maryland  reviewed  the  fair 
trial-free  press  dialogue  and 
pointed  to  hearings  on  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  evidence  as  the  most 
critical  area  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  from  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings. 

Judge  Kaufman  said  he  has 
been  successful  in  receiving  the 
cooperation  of  editors  in  some 
cases  of  general  public  interest 
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the  papers’  lawyers  when  dead¬ 
lines  were  near. 

The  highlight  of  a  Sunday 
morning  session  was  a  report 
by  George  Delaplaine,  Sr.,  Fred¬ 
erick  (Md.)  Aews  and  Post,  on 
the  newspapers  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  as  he  obseiwed  them  dur¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  newspaper  people 
from  his  area  and  New  England 
recently. 

Association  treasurer  Paul 
Broderick,  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  reported  a  current  balance 
of  $2,800.  The  association  makes 
its  headquarters  in  an  office 
building  it  has  purchased  in 
Baltimore. 

(.Additional  report  on  page  51) 

India  plans  single 
wire  news  service 

The  Government  of  India  is 
considering  the  creation  of  a 
new  international  press  agency 
to  disseminate  “authentic  news 
about  India  without  any  third- 
party  slant,”  according  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  a  report  from 
its  New  Delhi  bureau. 

Inder  K.  Gujral,  minister  of 
state  for  information,  said  the 
agency  would  take  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  international  news 
services  within  India.  All  are 
foreign-owned.  The  two  major 
domestic  agencies  are  Press 
Trust  India  and  United  News  of 
India,  which  are  owned  by  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers. 

The  independent  operations 
were  recommended  by  a  press 
commission  study.  The  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court 
would  appoint  the  principal  per¬ 
sonnel. 

• 

Mrs.  Wesley  Clark  dies 

Mrs.  Prances  Stiles  Clark,  61, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Skane- 
eateles  Press  and  Marcellas  Ob- 
server,  died  September  9.  Her 
husband,  Wesley  C.  Clark  is 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Syracuse  University, 
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Broad  study  urged  on  blacks 
in  the  news  and  in  J-careers 


A  year  ago,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation,  through  its  general  news 
committee,  sought  to  obtain 
from  its  members  examples  and 
recommendations  on  coverage  of 
black  people  in  the  news. 

Now,  with  an  18-page  report 
in  its  hands — “Black  Journal¬ 
ism — Obligation  and  Opportu¬ 
nity” — the  committee  is  ready 
to  submit  its  discoveries  and 
recommendations  to  the  APMEA 
convention  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
September  3-October  3. 

In  summary,  the  “black  news 
committee,”  as  it  is  called, 
head  by  Richard  D.  Smyser, 
managing  editor  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  dis¬ 
covered  that  newspapers  have 
done  quite  a  bit  in  covering 
black  news,  most  of  it  “special 
efforts,”  however,  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done — consist¬ 
ently. 

IT.)  on  dailies  staffs 

Specifically,  the  committee 
found  that  there  were  “still  far, 
far  too  few  Negro  employees  on 
editorial  staffs  of  American 
newspapers.”  Again,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  “There  remain  major 
shortcomings  in  coverage  of 
black  and  black  related  sub¬ 
jects.,’ 

Armistead  S.  Pride,  chairman 
of  the  Lincoln  University  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Mo.,  reported  “up¬ 
ward  of  175  black  men  and  wo¬ 
men  working  in  key  editorial 
positions,  on  daily  staffs,”  and 
commented  that  this  “sudden” 
increa.se  of  blacks  “is  encourag¬ 
ing  but  hardly  flattering  for  an 
industry  of  1,749  dailies  with 
25,000  news-editorial  workers 
alone — a  mere  drop  in  the  pro¬ 
verbial  bucket.” 

Otto  N.  Larsen,  president  of 
the  Pacific  Sociological  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  suggested  a 
black  journalism  folk  heroes  “to 
interest  blacks  in  journalism  as 
a  career.” 

The  committee  felt  that  “In¬ 
dividuals,  newspapers  and  wire 
services  need  to  show  more  of 
the  continuity  of  things — re¬ 
port  more  from  the  beginning  to 
end  rather  than  just  segments 
along  the  way — the  wrapup 
story.”  Neal  Shine,  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  com¬ 
mented  : 

“We  were  there  when  a  dozen 
women  and  children  chained 
themselves  to  a  fence  at  the 
construction  site  of  a  luxury 


hotel  because  the  builder  of  the 
hotel  also  owned  the  city’s  most 
insidious  slum  apartments.  But 
we  didn’t  bother  much  with  the 
rat  bites  and  the  plugged  toilets 
an«f  the  building  code  violations 
and  the  seething  frustration  of 
the  people  who  had  to  live  in 
those  conditions.” 

The  committee  felt  the  news¬ 
papers  need  to  “improve  their 
listening  process,”  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  “some  newspapers, 
some  editors,  [were]  still  guilty 
of  old  attitudes  toward  Negro 
crime,”  and  asked:  “How  many 
papers,  consciously  or  subcon¬ 
sciously,  downgrade  crime  news 
because  it  is  ‘just  another  nigger 
tomato  slicing’?” 

Ralph  Holsinger,  committee 
vicechairman  and  director  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  observed: 

“Obviously,  a  great  many 
newspapers  do  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  job  of  covering  the 
news  of  the  black  community. 
But  I  will  be  even  more  im¬ 
pressed  when  we  don’t  have  to 
be  so  self-conscious  and  so  self- 
congratulatory  about  it.  We 
really  won’t  be  doing  our  job 
until  we  realize  some  day  that  we 
are  covering  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  just  like  we  have  covered 
every  other  community — when 
we  routinely  cover  a  citizens’ 
committee  meeting  in  the  black 
community  without  thinking 
twice  about  it.” 

A  notable  program 

The  committee  observed  that 
“A  notable  program  was  held 
this  summer  at  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity,  under  the  direction  of  Dave 
Cheavens,”  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  communications. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  of  the 
Rand  Corp.,  was  quoted  as 
writing: 

“The  first  step  ought  to  be 
quiet  visits  in  the  black  com¬ 
munity  by  the  top  editor  of  the 
paper.  Not  the  ‘Visiting  Digni- 
tar>’’  kind  but  unostentatiously 
asking  various  kinds  of  black 
people — moderates,  militants, 
young,  old,  traditional  groups, 
new  groups — if  they  will  show 
him  around  and  arrange  a  bull 
.session  with  their  particular 
group,  with  no  news  to  come  out 
of  it. 

Usually,  after  about  the  first 
hour,  everyone  starts  level¬ 
ing.  My  impression  is  that  not 
enough  of  this  happens.” 

The  report  stated  that  “There 
has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  on  some  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposals.  Correspond¬ 


ence  between  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  APME  officials  has 
shown  a  lot  of  unanimity  on 
ends  but  a  wide  variety  of  feel¬ 
ing  about  means. 

“This  has  shown  up  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  how  to  recruit  black 
newspapers  as  members  of  AP, 
black  editors  as  members  of 
APME,  and  relative  [proposals 
about]  treatment  of  black  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  news.” 

The  committee  suggested  these 
“specific  projects  and  goals  for 
next  year’s  black  news  com¬ 
mittee,  or  for  other  committees 
that  may  be  taking  on  black 
news  related  projects: 

1.  Contact  with  all  groups  and 
programs  on  the  problem  of 
black  journalists. 

2.  A  continuing  collection, 
study  and  exchange  of  reports 
on  the  efforts  of  newspapers  to 
‘become  more  black-oriented.’ 

3.  Increased  effort  by  the 


APME  to  enroll  Negro  profes¬ 
sionals. 

4.  Feeding  black  news  ideas 
to  the  AP. 

5.  A  guide  book  on  how  to 
submit  news  to  newspapers. 

6.  A  study  of  the  effect  of 
language  in  black  and  white 
relations — sensitive  words  that 
mean  different  things  to  blacks 
and  whites. 

7.  To  have  the  APME  go  on 
record  as  “an  organization  that 
is  actively  concerned  about  the 
nation’s  racial  situation.” 

The  report  stated: 

“The  committee  is  conscious 
that  some  parts  of  its  report  are 
preachy.  For  this  it  apologizes. 
The  committee  claims  no  special 
righteousness  in  this  sensitive 
field.  It  claims  only  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  examine  it.” 


Carriers  collect  tax 

Dothan,  Ala. 

The  City  Commission  has  put 
into  effect  a  1%  sales  tax  on 
newspaper  subscriptions.  Dothan 
Eagle  carriers  collect  the  levy 
with  their  monthly  bills  ($2.73 
total  for  daily  and  Sunday). 


Knoxville  paper  adds 
black  writer’s  column 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Negroes  are  concerned  about 
issues  other  than  black  prob¬ 
lems. 

That’s  the  viewpoint  of 
Theotis  Robinson  Jr.,  a  new 
columnist  for  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  whose  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  in  1960 
opened  the  door  for  Negroes  to 
enter  undergraduate  classes. 

The  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  said  it  started  the  Sun¬ 
day  column  by  the  27-year-old 
Negro  “to  help  give  readers  a 
cross-section  of  views”  on  na¬ 
tional  issues,  such  as  campus 
unrest,  as  well  as  on  local  prob¬ 
lems. 

“The  image  I  like  to  project  is 
that  the  black  is  not  interested 
exclusively  in  black  problems,” 
Robinson  said.  The  subjects  of 
antiballistic  missiles  and  abor¬ 
tion  laws  cross  my  mind,  and 
other  people’s  too.  On  the  subject 
of  campus  unrest,  for  example, 
I  didn’t  treat  it  as  a  race  prob¬ 
lem  but  as  a  problem  confront¬ 
ing  society.” 

Robinson  didn’t  get  to  finish 
at  the  institution  where  he  broke 
the  color  barrier.  Marriage  and 
a  family  —  he  has  five  children 
— intervened,  and  he  has  gone  to 
work  as  a  sheet  metal  worker  at 
nearby  Oak  Ridge. 


Theofis  Robinson  Jr. 


“I’ve  gone  to  night  school  and 
it’s  my  plan  to  graduate,”  Rob¬ 
inson  said. 

He  was  a  political  science 
major — a  subject  in  which  he  is 
actively  continuing  his  interest. 
Last  year,  he  won  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party’s  nomination  in  a 
three-man  race  for  state  rep¬ 
resentative,  but  lost  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  in  a  traditionally 
Republican  area. 

He  is  an  announced  candidate 
for  city  council  in  the  November 
election. 
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ClASSIKlEl)  CLIMC 

CAMs  pass  along 
new  business  ideas 

By  Sian  Fint»nes8 

r.AM,  Pruvidenre  Journal  and  Kiillclin 


WHAT,  NO  TAPE? — Model  I  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  vintage  1895, 
was  restored  by  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  machinists  after  Chief  Machin* 
ist  George  Ciouse  discovered  the  antique  in  a  junk  collection. 
Machinists  brought  the  relic  "back  from  the  grave,"  cleaning  away 
grime  and  restoring  it  to  showroom  condition.  The  Linotype  is  now 
on  display  at  Sentinel  Star  offices.  Lobby  visitors  viewing  it  are 
Bernard  Fetterly  and  B.  V.  Upchurch. 


Let’s  have  a  ‘‘go  through  the 
hig  pile  of  mail”  session — that 
ft)ot-high  bunch  of  stuff  with 
gleanings  from  all  over.  Some 
of  them  selling  ideas,  others  in¬ 
dications  of  what’s  going  on  in 
Classified. 

*  *  t- 

From  Norm  Young,  CAM  of 
the  lU’iroit  Wws — “we  recent¬ 
ly  ran  a  Kriday-Sunday  full 
jiage  on  hotrods,  one  of  the 
r'asiest  sjrecial  page  sells  we’ve 
rmcountered  this  year.”  With 
the  identical  page  running  both 
rlays,  the  ads  were  billed  for 
both  days  at  the  daily  rate. 

.According  to  Y'oung,  “This 
seems  to  Ire  another  area  that 
is  buigeoning  as  far  as  Classi- 
fit'rl  is  concerned.  In  this  mar¬ 
ket  there  is  a  great  emphasis 
on  drag  strips,  stock-car  racing 
and  performance  vehicles  and 
with  the  bulk  of  our  market 
under  2.5,  this  might  Ire  excel¬ 
lent  material  to  include  in 
Classified  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  youth  market.” 

♦  * 

Allen  Thompson,  assistant 
CAM  of  the  Atlmitn  Joiimnl 
and  Cotixfitution,  reports  the 
sale  of  a  TF  Sunday  page  on 
apartment  rentals.  It  incorpo¬ 
rates  an  8-column  “apartment 
brcater  maj)”  with  .37  one-inch 
individual  ads  in  the  9th  col- 
um;l  of  the  jrage  and  the  9- 
columns  by  4-inch  space  at  the 
bottom.  With  a  tab  of  $181.5 
per  Sunday,  the  .sale  would 
amount  to  1  10th  of  a  million 
dollars  if  it  holds  for  a  year. 
According  to  Thompson  it  was 
sold  firm  for  August  and  a 
small  waiting  list  ha.s  developed. 
*  *  * 

Frank  Shepherd,  business 
manager  of  the  Iiif/lidm  Covnty 
Xfirx  in  Ma.son,  .Michigan,  has 
come  up  with  a  way  to  get  the 
“ireanuts”  ads  back  into  Cla.s.si- 
tied.  Three  area  weeklies — the 
Ingham  (’aunty  Seim,  the  Halt 
Communit y  Sews  and  the  Eatan 
Rapidst  Jail  mil  I  come  out  with 
a  “Tri-.Ads”  tabloid-size  offset 
.section,  and  they’re  now  run¬ 
ning  the  “Pepper  Pot”  column 
started  Avith  in-paper  and  radio 
l)romotion. 

According  to  Shepherd,  “So 
many  newspapers  have  priced 
themselves  right  out  of  the  peo- 
ple-to-]»eoi)1e  want  ads  that  it 


is  economically  un.sound  for  a 
person  to  advertise  an  item  un¬ 
der  $10.  And  as  you  know  it  is 
the.se  little  ads  that  form  the 
backbone  of  a  Classified  section. 
Without  them  the  commercial 
people  wouldn’t  advertise  in 
Classified.” 

In  the  first  week  they  lan  10 
ads  and  received  27  coupons. 
The  second  week’s  run  came  to 
.36  ads.  The  third  week  looked 
like  it  would  hit  50,  and  they’re 
hoping  for  a  regular  run  of  100 
a  week. 

The  ads  are  free,  must  be 
placed  through  use  of  a  coupon, 
must  come  from  private  parties 
and  the  one  item  advertised 
must  be  priced  under  $10.  I 
can’t  agree  with  them  on  the 
free  ))ait.  The  promotion  would 
probably  work  just  as  well  if 
they  had  a  small  charge.  Maybe 
this  could  l)e  instituted  after 
the  promotion  has  gained  poi)U- 
larity  and  has  some  strength. 
Shepherd  had  reasons  for  doing 
it  the  free  way  though — “One 
of  the  reasons  for  starting  the 
‘Pepper  Pot’  column  was  the 
fact  that  a  shopper  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  us  was  getting  a  lot  of 
these  ads  charging  48  cents  less 
for  a  .3-line  ad  than  we  were. 
Result;  we  are  getting  them 
now.” 

«  ♦  ♦ 

CO.-VIPI  TKII  SERVICES 

We’ve  seen  many  attempts  to 
get  comi)Uter.s  into  marketing 
and  merchandising  in  ways  that 
come  pretty  close  to  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  our  Classified  sec¬ 
tions.  The  job  market  and  the 
real  estate  market  have  been 
the  prime  targets. 

Now  thei-e’s  a  new  one  that 
intends  to  match  car  buyer  and 
u.sed  car.  Located  in  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  new  firm,  called 
“.Auto-Mate”  would  l)e  spon- 
.sored  by  local  dealers  paying 
an  annual  fee  plus  a  ju'edeter- 
mined  charge  for  each  car  listed. 

I  don’t  kn<»w  for  sure  how 
they  plan  to  promote  this  won¬ 
derful  new  service,  but  although 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  outfit 
is  chief  announcer  for  a  radio 
station,  it’s  a  safe  l)et  that 
news|)aj)ers  will  enter  the  pro¬ 
motional  picture  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

This  brings  us  to  a  decision 
point :  how  far  do  we  go  or  not 


go  in  situations  where  poten¬ 
tial  competitors  use  our  own 
medium  with  the  possibility  of 
this  being  detrimental  to  us? 
.Although  no  great  damage  has 
l)een  wrought  so  far,  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  great  ca¬ 
pacities  of  computers  aren’t 
going  to  some  day  jtrovide  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  kind  of  serv¬ 
ice  that  is  now  the  province  of 
newspaper  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

I’ll  stay  on  the  sidelines,  but 
let  me  pass  along  this  thought¬ 
ful  letter  from  .A1  Cordova,  new 
CAM  of  the  Seattle  Times: 

“The  matter  of  computer  .serv¬ 
ices,  of  couise,  is  something  not 
new  but  a  lot  of  newspapers 
perhaps  have  not  l)een  offere<l 
advertising  by  real  estate  and 
automotive  computer  listing 
firms.  As  you  know,  the  com¬ 
puter  listing  firms  .sell  their 
.sendees  to  the  real  estate  peo¬ 
ple,  the  auto  fiims  and  to  who¬ 
ever  will  buy  their  sendees. 

Then  they  attemjjt  to  adver¬ 
tise  these  huge  lists  of  offerings 
for  .sale,  and  when  called  by 
the  ])ublic  will  furnish  inter¬ 
ested  individuals  the  li.st  of  cars 
or  hou.se.s  in  particular  price 
categories,  etc. 

We  have  l)een  asked  to  run 
these  particular  li.sting  ads  in 
“Real  Estate  for  .Sale”  and  in 
“Automotive  for  Sale”  columns 
by  the  computer  listing  firms. 
The  Seattle  Times  has  adopted 
the  i)olicy  that  as  far  as  com¬ 
puter  listings  anti  .services  are 
concerned,  they  would  run  un- 
ilei’  a  new  classification  called 
“Comi»uter  Seivices”. 

This  falls  into  our  “General 
Announcements”  classification 
area,  and  it  serves  both  the 
read«‘r  and  the  computer  ser\’- 
ice  companies  with  a  classifica¬ 


tion  designed  to  offer  their 
.services  to  the  public,  as  an  an¬ 
nouncement;  we  do  not  take 
their  individual  listings  in  other 
classifications. 

I  l)elieve  a  lot  of  Classified 
Managers  will  recognize  the 
problem  and  we  think  that  by 
establishing  a  new  classification 
in  The  Times,  it  will  l)e  com¬ 
patible  to  all  concerned.  So  far, 
we  have  had  no  complaints  from 
anyone  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  classification.” 

• 

Two  women  MoelorH’ 
join  joiirnalitiin  8tafT 

Maniiatta.n,  Kans. 

Two  new  faculty  members 
with  doctorates  have  joined  the 
faculty  in  the  department  of 
technical  journalism  at  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan. 
Their  appointments  bring  to  five 
the  number  of  journalism 
faculty  holding  doctoral  de¬ 
grees.  This  is  the  first  time  there 
has  been  more  than  one  at  a 
time,  according  to  Ralph  R. 
Lashbrook,  recently  retired  head 
of  the  department. 

The  new  assistant  |)rofe.s.sors 
are  women.  Dr.  Ramona  R.  Rush 
and  Dr.  Carol  E.  Oukrop. 

Dr.  Oukroj)  was  an  instructor 
and  administrative  as.sociate  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  for  four  years  before  com¬ 
ing  to  K-State.  She  received  her 
Ph.D  in  1909  from  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Rush  has  been  a  re.search 
associate  on  a  project  in  Lima, 
Peru,  for  the  past  year.  The 
project  was  under  the  auspices 
of  Midwest  Universities  Con¬ 
sortium  for  International  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Inc.,  and  the  University 
of  Wi.sconsin  School  of  .jour¬ 
nalism. 
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UN  will  study  Asian 
newsprint  mill  needs 


i{y  Virente  Maliwaiia^ 

1'nilt‘d  Intrrnalioiial 

Manila 

The  Press  Foundation  of  Asia 
(PFA)  has  won  its  first  major 
battle  in  its  “newsprint  war.” 

The  foundation’s  ultimate 
goal  is  to  make  Asia  self-suf¬ 
ficient  in  newsprint,  and  deprive 
governments  of  its  use  as  a 
.sometimes  political  weapon 
against  the  press. 

After  an  18-month  wait,  PF.\ 
received  word  that  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program 
has  agreed  to  finance  a  survey 
on  newsprint  development  op¬ 


portunities  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East.  The  survey  itself  will  be 
undertaken  primarily  by  the 
UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ganization. 

PFA  was  organized  in  Manila 
two  years  ago  by  Asian  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  one  of  its 
first  moves  was  to  propose  such 
a  survey.  The  foundation’s 
present  chairman  is  .Joaquin  P. 
Roces,  publisher  of  Mnrtiln 
Times. 

PFA’s  chief  executiv’e,  Ami- 
tabha  Chowdhury,  estimated  the 


New  desipn  Model  1100  m  action. 


New,  faster  Model  S-1500  with  feeder  pacer. 


Speed  is  the  name 
of  the  game 
in  newspaper 
mail  rooms. 


See  how  a  Saxmayer  Tyer  can  save  time  and  trim  costs  in 
your  mail  room.  □  Small  bench  models  for  single  rolled  pa¬ 
pers,  heavy  duty  portable  units  and  fully  automatic  single 
or  cross-tie  systems.  □  Uses  plastic,  synthetic  or  sisal 
twine  (no  danger  of  injury  from  metal  strapping  or  wire). 

□  You'll  find  it  simple  to  operate,  simple  to  service.  A 
Saxmayer  Specialist  will  gladly  give  you  full  details  about 
a  tyer  to  fit  your  needs.  Write  to  us  today. 
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TYING  EOUIPMENT 


sun-ey  would  take  two  years  could  reach  staggering  propor- 
and  co.st  about  $400,000.  He  tions. 

said  he  expects  the  suiwey  to  Chowdhury  said  once  the 
come  up  with  recommendations  three  proposed  newsprint  mills 
toward  the  eventual  establish-  are  established  and  operational, 
ment  of  three  newsprint  mills  they  would  mean  savings  of  be- 
in  Asia  to  supply  the  require-  tween  $20  and  $.‘50  a  ton  of  news- 
ments  of  the  region.  He  said  print.  He  said  the  i)resent  aver- 
the  probable  sites  are  in  the  age  cost  is  about  $14.'j  a  ton. 
North  Sumatra-Philippines,  On  political  implications  of 
North  Thailand  and  South  In-  the  project,  Chowdhury  said: 
dia-Ceylon  areas.  “In  many  countries,  the  need 

.\n  earlier  study  showed  that  to  ration  foreign  exchange  ha.s 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Ma-  led  to  rationing  of  newsprint 
laysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  and  this  fact  leaves  the  govern- 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines  ment  with  a  lever — to  patronize 
collectively  imjiort  $145,000  a  certain  section  of  the  press 
worth  of  newsprint  daily  from  or  as  a  disincentive  to  others. 
North  America  and  Europe.  In  India,  there  is  already  agita- 
Chowdhury  said  these  coun-  tion  on  the  government’s  news- 
tries’  newsprint  needs  are  ex-  print  distribution  program.” 
pected  to  increase  by  50  per-  He  said  establishment  of  the 
cent  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons  by  newsprint  mills,  estimated  to 
197.S  and  unless  they  can  tap  cost  about  $50  million  each, 
cheaper  regional  sources,  the  would  also  have  other  beneficial 
drain  on  their  foreign  exchange  effects. 

_ _  “It  will  enhance  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  reaching 
every  Asian  household,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  foreseen  avail¬ 
ability  of  comparatively  cheap 
and  abundant  newsprint  supply. 

Chow’dhury  said  statistics 
showed  that  the  per  capita 
newsprint  consumption  in  Asia 
is  less  than  one  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds)  while  that  in  the  de¬ 
veloped  countries  is  about  I.") 
kilograms  (.TJ  pounds) — indi¬ 
cating  wider  newspaper  reader- 
ship  in  the  advanced  nations. 

The  campaign  to  get  Asia 
self-sufficient  in  newsprint  for¬ 
mally  started  in  August,  1967, 
when  Presidents  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  and 
Park  Chung-Hee  of  Korea, 
Prime  Ministers  Tengku  .4bdul 
Rahman  of  Malaysia  and  Indira 
Gandhi  of  India  and  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik 
endorsed  the  idea  of  an  F.40 
surv’ey  on  the  region’s  newsprint 
development  opjiort unities. 

• 

Boiho  Cascade  a<lds 
100  ncH sprint  cars 

Min.nkapou? 
Boi.se  Ca.scade  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  100  specially-built 
railroad  box  cars  which  will  be 
used  to  transport  newsprint 
throughout  the  Midwest,  it  was 
announced  by  James  A.  Vaughan 
Jr.,  newsprint  sales  manager. 

The  .50-foot-long  Hydro¬ 
cushion  boxcars  are  e(|uipped 
with  flu.sh  doors,  flush  interiors 
and  cushioned  underframes. 
“The.se  features,”  Vaughan  said, 
“are  expected  to  substantially 
reduce  the  transit  damage  that 
can  occur  to  newsprint  in  cars 
not  similarly  equipped”.  These 
cars  supplement  the  supply  of 
box  cars  that  have  previously 
been  available  to  the  company’s 
newsprint  mill  in  Kenora.  On¬ 
tario,  and  will  ease  the  short 
sujiply  of  5()-foot  cars. 
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...we  often  wonder  what 
the  other  two  are  doing. 


Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


The  shoppers  read  The  News. 
After  all...The  News  is  Buffalo, 
(that's  leadership!) 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 


•  f 


^Reservation  revolution  ’ 

Sioux  editor  smoke 


signals  Indian  plight 

By  Pat  Graham 


Reversing  an  earlier  trend,  a 
growing  number  of  educated 
Indians  are  returning  to  the 
reservations  to  live  and  work. 
One  of  these  is  Frank  LaPointe 
editor  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Herald,  newspaper  of  the  Rose- 
bu<i  Sioux  tribe  of  South  Da¬ 
kota. 

“Why  come  back?  I  guess 
sometime  you  make  a  decision 
to  work  for  your  people  instead 
of  for  yourself,”  LaPointe  ex¬ 
plained. 

As  an  editor  and  as  an  In¬ 
dian,  LaPointe  is  both  a  chron¬ 
icler  of  and  a  participant  in, 
the  “reser\'ation  revolution.” 

He  is  also  co-editor  of  The 
Indian,  a  monthly  publication 
of  the  American  Indian  Leader¬ 
ship  Council.  His  co-worker  is 
Birgil  Kills  Straight  of  the 
nearby  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

“The  Council  is  a  group  of 
Indians  which  seeks  the  revital¬ 
ization  of  the  Indian  people,” 
LaPointe  said.  “We  want  to  ere- 


Then,  you’ll  need 

WORCESTER 

Here’s  Why! 
Boston-Worcester 

is  one  market 
sharing  finance,  trans¬ 
portation,  warehousing 
and  distribution. 

But,  Boston  and  Worcester 


are  SEPARATE 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daii,  :,er  150.000  Sunda,  o.er  IOS.OOj 


Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward.  0  Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc 


Frank  LaPointe 


ate  a  contemporary  Indian  so¬ 
ciety  that  will  give  hope  and 
direction  to  the  Indian  people.” 

Public  service 

The  Council  encourages  In¬ 
dians  to  hold  public  office  and 
organize  politically.  But  the 
laorrowed  term  “Red  Power” 
does  not  give  an  adequate  de¬ 
scription  to  the  tone  of  the 
movement.  The  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  rebirth  of  the 
spiritual  values  in  Indian  life. 

“It  seems  as  if  the  Indian  has 
combined  the  bad  aspects  of  In¬ 
dian  and  white  society,”  La¬ 
Pointe  said.  “We  want  to  find 
ways  to  adapt  to  modern  society 
without  abandoning  all  the  good 
aspects  of  Indian  culture.” 

“The  Indian  has  been  told 
for  so  long  that  he  is  inferior, 
he  has  begun  to  believe  it,”  La¬ 
Pointe  said.  “Most  Indians  are 
unawai-e  of  their  cultural  heri¬ 
tage.  They  need  to  regain  faith 
in  themselves.” 

“Indians  used  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  concern  for  each  other 
and  families  were  very  close,” 
LaPointe  said.  “Now  families 
are  often  divided  and  people 
spend  a  lot  of  time  doing  nothing 
but  gossiping  alwut  one  an¬ 
other.”  In  the  desi)air  of  reser¬ 
vation  life  with  i)overty  and 
bureaucratic  control,  Indian 
family  life  and  kinship  has 
broken  down. 

Lapointe’s  Sioux  Herald  is  an 
example  of  both  individual  in¬ 
itiative  ami  the  Indian’s  special 
relationship  to  his  community. 

Begun  in 

He  began  the  newspaper  in 
1!)6.1  as  a  mimeographed  bulle¬ 
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tin  called  the  Reservation  Xeus. 
He  put  it  together  evenings  and 
weekends  while  working  for  his 
rancher  father,  during  the  days. 

“I  was  spending  more  time  in 
the  mechanics  of  getting  it 
mimeographed  than  in  writing 
it,”  LaPointe  said. 

The  Rosebud  tribal  council 
took  an  interest  in  his  project 
and  asked  him  to  spend  full 
time  to  develop  a  newspaper. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Herald 
(Eyapaha)  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  Indian  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.,  probably  second  only 
to  the  Xavajo  Times.  1,200 
copies  are  printed  every  two 
weeks. 

The  tribal  council  pays  La- 
Pointe’s  salary  and  travel  ex¬ 
penses;  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  pay  for  office  overhead 
and  printing. 

But  like  most  editors,  he  has 
faced  rising  costs.  “Printing 
costs  have  almost  doubled  in  the 
last  two  years,”  LaPointe  said. 
“We’re  now  in  the  hole.  W’e  tried 
to  economize  on  our  last  issue, 
which  cost  $270.30.  Our  largest 
bill,  for  a  special  issue,  was 
about  $500.00.” 

The  Herald  is  printed  in  an 
offset  plant  in  Winner,  a  town 
60  miles  from  Rosebud.  La¬ 
Pointe  makes  a  round-trip  to 
Winner  every  two  weeks;  one 
to  bring  in  half  the  newspaper’s 
copy,  another  with  the  rest  of 
the  copy  and  to  do  paste-ujjs 
and  write  headlines;  another  to 
pick  up  the  printed  paper. 

Sales  depots  gel  free  ads 

He  picks  up  the  paper  on  a 
Saturday  morning.  The  paper 
comes  folded  but  in  separate 
l)ages  so  he  spends  the  after¬ 
noon  putting  the  pajjer  together. 
Then  he  drives  to  the  St. 
Francis  Mission,  four  miles 
from  Rosebud,  to  use  the  ad- 
dressograph.  By  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  he  has  700  mailing  copies 
wrapped  and  bundled.  The  re¬ 
maining  500  copies  are  sold  at 
20  cents  a  copy  at  local  stores. 
The  Heiald  gives  the  stores  a 
free  ad  in  the  newspai)er  for 
selling  the  newspaper. 

LaPointe  has  developed  a  full 
editorial  page,  but  sticks  to  In¬ 
dian  issues,  rarely  touching  on 
general  topics. 

“Although  we  are  structured 
like  a  weekly  newspaper,  we 
have  a  daily  concept,  covering 
more  than  Ro.sebud  local  news,” 
he  said. 

His  local  “l)eat”  Includes  the 
tribal  council  as  well  as  com¬ 
munity  meetings.  He  also  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  special 
issue  stories,  such  as  the  White 
Hawk  trial  case  which  has 
rai.sed  considei'able  controversy 
in  South  Dakota. 

Since  the  tribal  council  pays 
his  salary,  LaPointe  is  not  en¬ 


tirely  an  independent  editorT^^^ 
“But  the  tribal  president, 
Cato  Valandra,  is  fairly  liber' 
al,  so  I  have  had  a  free  hand,” 
LaPointe  said.  “We  did  have 
some  controversy  over  the 
‘letters  to  the  editor’  column.  ' 
Some  council  members  didn’t 
think  we  should  allow  criticism 
of  the  administration. 

“But  with  the  help  of  a  letter 
from  Garrett  Ray,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Littleton  (CO) 
Independent,  I  convinced  the 
council  we  ought  to  allow 
criticism.  We  want  to  make  it 
a  people’s  paper.” 

^'orked  as  Independent 

LaPointe  spent  1967  working 
at  the  Independent,  under  a 
Charles  Hay  Whitney  Fellow¬ 
ship. 

When  the  Rosebud  tribal 
council  gave  LaPointe  the  go- 
ahead  on  a  newspaper,  he  ap¬ 
plied  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  office  in  Littleton 
for  assistance  in  continuing  his 
education.  Because  he  had  jour¬ 
nalism  training  through  his  four 
years’  duty  in  the  Navy,  the 
BI.\  recommended  LaPointe 
broaden  his  knowledge  by  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Independent  rather 
than  take  college  courses. 

Besides  his  newspaper  work. 
LaPointe  is  on  the  South  Dakota 
advisory  committee  to  the  U.  S. 
Commission  of  Civil  Rights,  the 
lay  advisory  board  of  the  St. 
F'rancis  Mission,  the  advisorj- 
board  to  the  tribal  council  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  Oiciyapi  (Help 
Themselves)  Federal  Credit  ' 

Union  board  of  directors.  He 
also  writes  Indian  news  for  a 
newscast  over  a  radio  station 
in  Winner  and  teaches  a  jour¬ 
nalism  class  at  the  ini.ssion 
school.  LaPointe  is  a  graduate 
of  the  school. 

LaPointe  and  his  wife,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  have  three  children.  His 
children  will  be  able  to  attend  ; 
either  the  Mission  school  or  the 
Todd  County  public  schools. 

Becau.se  Indians  have  no  ‘ 

representation  on  the  public 
school  l)oard  and  LaPointe  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Mission  school, 
he  would  like  to  see  his  childi'en 
go  to  St.  Francis.  ‘ 

“There  is  one  major  diaw- 
back  to  the  Mission  school,”  La¬ 
Pointe  said.  “It  is  segregated.  - 
It  is  only  for  Indian  children.” 


Texas  tlaily  is  sold 

McKinnky,  Tex. 

Robert  M.  Johnson,  j)resident 
of  News-Texan  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounce<l  the  sale  of  the  McKin¬ 
ney  Courier-dazelte  (4,(>00  cir¬ 
culation)  to  Phil  McMullen  of 
Garland,  who  will  be  the  sole 
owner  and  publisher.  McMullen 
has  l)een  the  publisher  of  news- 
jiapers  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
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NEVER  ON  SUNDAY.  UNTIL  NOW. 


in  a  major  editorial  addressed  to 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

And  we  won. 

Ohio  needs  Sunday  sales  for  tax 
income.  Ohio  cities  need  Sunday 
liquor  sales.  To  compete  for  con¬ 
vention  business. 

Now  they  can. 


Not  in  Ohio.  Not  since  1886. 

Not  until  The  Plain  Dealer  started 
to  ask  'Why?' 

Why  not  sell  liquor  on  Sundays? 

So  we  published  an  investiga¬ 
tive  series  on  Ohio's  embattled 
'wet'  and  'dry'  forces. 

We  put  our  belief  on  the  line 


A  great  newspaper  need  not 
always  win.  But  it  must  take  a  stand 
on  important  issues.  It  must  lead  its 
community  forcefully  and  cou¬ 
rageously  toward  what  it  thinks 
is  right.  We  took  that  stand.  And 
we  took  the  lead.  No  wonder  The 
Plain  Dealer  is  The  Starter. 


The  Plain  Dealer  U  THE  STARTER. 


National  repreientafives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  bic.  Eastern  resort  and  travel  representatives:  The  Corfield  Campany,  New  York.  Newspaper  1 


5  win  $1,000 
in  business 
story  prizes 

Colorado  Springs 

The  five  first  prize  winners 
for  1969  in  the  fifth  annual 
IXGAA-University  of  Missouri 
('omjietition  for  Excellence  in 
Kusiness  Writing  include  the 
jiublisher  of  a  small  California 
weekly  and  the  associate  editor 
of  a  major  financial  publication. 

Addressing  the  2()th  annual 
convention  of  the  Independent 
Natural  Gas  A.ssociation  of 
America  here  last  week,  Dean 
Pinkney  C.  Walker  of  the  School 
of  Business  and  Public  Admin¬ 
istration,  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia,  announced  the 
winners  of  $1,900  and  four  ci¬ 
tations  of  merit. 

The  winners  are: 

Weeklies — Arvo  Haapa,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Xeu'port  Harbor  Ensign, 
Corona  del  Mar,  Calif.,  for  a 
series  on  zoning. 

Dailies  up  to  1.50,000 — Harry 
Pearson,  Pine  Bluffs  (Ark.) 
Commercial,  for  a  series  on  tax¬ 
ation. 

Dailies  abov'e  -  150,000 — Ed¬ 
ward  S,  Kerstein,  Milwattkee 
Journal,  for  a  series  on  fire  in¬ 
surance. 

General  circulation  magazines 
and  syndicates — Thomas  Nichol¬ 
son,  Xewsueek,  for  an  article 
on  minority  employment  prob¬ 
lems. 

Business-oriented  publication 
— J.  Richard  Elliott,  associate 
e<litor  of  Barron’s,  for  a  series 
on  the  business  aspects  of  nurs¬ 
ing  homes. 

The  winners  were  selected 
from  among  5.‘]5  entries  and 
were  determined  by  an  indepen- 
<lent  board  of  judges  under  the 
chairman.ship  of  R.K.T.  Larson, 
retired  editor  and  founder  of  the 
American  Society  of  Business 
Writers. 

The  winners  will  leceive  their 


checks  and  a  trophy  at  a  dinner 
November  14  on  the  UMC  cam¬ 
pus  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  as  the 
climax  of  the  fifth  annual 
I.\G.\A-Missouri  Business  Writ¬ 
ing  Symposium.  Featured 
speaker  at  the  .symposium  will 
be  Dr.  Pierre  A.  Rinfret,  econ¬ 
omist. 

Dean  Walker  announced  the 
winners  in  four  categories  who 
were  awardetl  certificates  of 
merit:  Joe  Leonard,  Pico  Rivera 
Times-Post,  Pico  Rivera,  Calif.; 
Julius  Apt,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post ;  Royal  H.  Plenty, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and  Gur¬ 
ney  Breckenfield,  Time. 

• 

Art  highlights 
editorial  mix 

San  Josk,  Calif. 

Color  and  art  are  combined 
in  editorial  mix  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury-Neu's’  new’  Sunday 
magazine,  California  Today, 
which  includes  architecture, 
sports,  music,  history  and  area 
events. 

Color  photos  in  the  fu'st  edi¬ 
tion  included  cover  and  special 
layout  attention  to  a  local  sky 
divers  team.  A  semi-double 
truck  showed  the  color  flash 
created  by  speed  high  school 
gridders.  Multiple  color  il¬ 
lustrated  the  story  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  play. 

Black  and  white  illustrations 
and  photos  highlighted  fea- 
turettes  which  supplemented 
features  on  California  w’ine  and 
cookery.  These  provided  light 
and  airy  copy  which  stood  out 
in  the  layout  of  pages  contain¬ 
ing  ads  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes. 

The  idP-school  edition  had  80 
pages. 

Ted  Bradt  is  editor  with 
Harry  Plate  associate  editor, 
Susan  Mclnnis,  assistant  editor, 
and  Howard  Shintaku,  art  di¬ 
rector. 

A  guerilla  theater  report  by 
Connie  Skipitares,  San  Jose 
State  student,  was  announced 
as  the  first  of  a  series  on  the 
underground. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


FOR  A  LABOR  OF  LOVE — King  Features  Columnist  Phyllis  Battelle 
(left)  receives  a  pen  stand  from  Barbara  J.  Love,  editor-publisher 
of  the  reference  book,  Foremost  Women  in  Communications  1970, 
in  gratitude  for  her  service  on  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board.  The 
book,  to  be  published  in  January,  contains  information  on  7,000 
women  in  publishing,  broadcasting,  etc. 


Auto  insurance  test 
ads  have  high  impact 


A  newsj»aiM*r  advertising 
camjiaign  to  explain  a  new  way 
to  settle  automobile  insurance 
claims  is  likely  to  lie  effective 
with  policy  holders  who  think 
present  procedures  need  im¬ 
provement,  according  to  Charles 
M.  Kinsolving  Jr,  vicepresident. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Other  findings  from  a  re¬ 
search  study  by  the  Bureau  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Seven  out  of  ten  policy  hobl- 
ers  say  the  way  insurance  com¬ 
panies  go  about  settling  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  claims  is  im¬ 
portant  to  them. 

One  out  of  three  policy  hold¬ 
ers  is  now’  dissatisfied  with 
present  methods  of  settling  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  claims. 

Only  four  out  of  ten  policy 
holders  think  anything  is  lieing 
done  to  improve  the  way  in 
which  automobile  accident 
claims  are  settled. 

The  research  study  was  part 
of  a  cooperative  effort  by  the 
Bureau  and  14  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  as.sess  the  reaction  of 
policy  holders  to  a  new  method 
of  settling  automobile  accident 
claims. 

The  program,  known  as 
“Guaranteed  Benefits,”  is  being 
tested  by  a  number  of  insurance 
companies  in  the  Rochester- 
Syracuse  area  of  New  York 
State  and  in  several  Illinois 
counties  near  Chicago.  The 
“Guaranteed  Benefits”  plan  of¬ 
fers  prompt  payment  on  claims 
up  to  $5,000  for  medical  ex¬ 
penses  an<l  up  to  $7,500  for 
wage  loss,  physical  impairment. 


loss  of  services  and  pain  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  in¬ 
jury.  The  plan  enables  thf 
claimant  to  avoid  litigation  a.*; 
w’ell  as  the  risk  and  inconven¬ 
ience  involved  in  going  to  court 

Adw  are  rtH-ulled 

Kinsolving  reported  that  229< 
of  the  respondents  in  the  study 
recalled  one  or  more  of  the  ads 
in  the  “Guaranteed  Benefits” 
cam))aign.  He  termed  this  result 
“impressive”  for  the  following 
reasons : 

People  do  not  expect  to  l)e  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  soon. 

No  service  or  policy  was  of¬ 
fered  for  sale. 

No  reader  response  was  so¬ 
licited. 

“Guaranteed  Benefits”  is  a 
complicated  concept. 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out, 
previous  readership  studies 
.show’  that  people  are  far  more 
likely  to  notice  financial  and 
insurance  ads  than  to  read  them 
thoroughly. 

The  Bureau  based  its  re¬ 
search  report  on  telephone  in¬ 
terviews  with  801  male  holders 
of  automobile  insurance  policies. 
Interviewing  was  conducted  in 
the  Rochester-Syracuse  area 
during  Aju’il  of  this  year,  im¬ 
mediately  following  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  these  cities. 

Mitchell,  Suttner,  McPhil- 
liamy  Inc.,  Chicago  based 
agency,  prejiared  the  series  of 
four  ads,  three  of  which  ran 
twice  in  each  city  over  a  four 
w’eek  period. 
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School  board 
news  tieup 
no  problem 

Few  managing  editors  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  questionnaiz’e  are 
alarmed  about  restrictions  on 
school  board  and  school  admin¬ 
istration  news.  Whether  or  not 
they  see  a  growing  menace  of 
secrecy  in  that  area,  the  editors 
urge  vigorous  measures  to  com¬ 
bat  whatever  barriers  may  be 
raised. 

The  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Fol  committee 
this  week  reported  results  of  a 
survey  of  local  impediments  to 
school  news. 

The  committee  chairman, 
William  M.  Ware,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  said  he  requested  the  study 
on  the  basis  of  reports  that 
school  boards  in  some  areas 
“seem  to  be  moving  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  more  restrictions 
against  the  press”  and  some 
school  officials  “feel  they 
shouldn’t  be  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  press.” 

Of  55  managing  editors  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  questionnaire, 
only  five  found  information 
from  and  about  the  local  school 
board  “seriously  impeded”  while 
34  reported  “occasional  or 
slight”  difficulties  and  16  said 
their  access  to  school  news  is 
“unlimited  and  no  problem.” 

In  about  half  the  cities  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  responses,  public 
school  boards  hold  e.xecutive  ses¬ 
sions,  the  analysis  indicated, 
but  that  situation  at  least  is 
getting  no  worse. 

Nearly  half  of  the  ME’s  said 
school  administrators  or  boards 
try  to  “gag”  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals. 

The  committee  report  cited 
editors’  comments  on  all  eight 
questions  in  the  survey  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  last 
one:  “If  open  meeting  or  open 
records  laws  are  being  sub¬ 
verted,  or  if  school  officials 
otherwise  are  trending  toward 
greater  avoidance  of  press 
scrutiny,  how  can  the  menace 
best  1)6  combatted?” 

Representative  answers  to 
that  question  included  these: 

“Through  constant  surveil¬ 
lance  and  exposure,” 

“By  ‘digging’  reporters.” 

“Editorial  page  condemna¬ 
tion.” 

“Reporters  knowledgeable  in 
the  field.” 

“Constant  coverage  and  edi- 
toiials  attacking  closed  meet¬ 
ings.” 

“Conference  with  (school)  of- 


JOIRWIJS.M  RESEARCH 
By  Jack  B.  llaskiii!*.  Ph.  D. 

Snow  Researeli  Professor,  Syracuse  Uiii>'ersity 

PAY  NEWSMEN  OR  PAY  THE  PIPER 

Has  the  constant  moaning  by  newspaper  executives  about 
the  shortage  of  newsmen  led  to  salary  imj)rovement?  A  study 
by  Guido  Stempel  and  Paul  Wagner  {Joarnaliain  Qnarterlii, 
Summer  1969)  shows  that  paying  lip-service  is  no  substitute 
for  i)ayments  in  the  green  stuff. 

Over  the  1954-66  i)eriod,  they  found  the  following  changes 
in  pay: 

.\11  newspaper  workers  +43% 

Printing,  allied  workers  +45% 

All  industiies  production  workers  +60% 

Physicians  +81% 

Reporters  -f44% 

Display  advertising  salesmen  +44% 

Stereotypers  +41% 

Printers  -i-39% 

Conclusions:  Reporters’  wages  increased  no  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  other  newspaper  workers  and  much  less  than 
those  of  j)roduction  workei’s  in  non-jjrinting  industries.  Like¬ 
wise,  they  found  that  increases  in  newspai)ei-  revenue  and  in 
community  afiluence  as  measured  by  retail  sales  were  con- 
siilerably  higher  than  newsmen  increases. 

This  suggests  that  there  is  considerable  x*oom  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  newsmen  salaries.  (Which  is  not  to  say  that  money 
is  the  onh/  way  to  keep  newsmen  happy.) 

IIO\^  TO  PICK  GOOD  WRITERS 

Two  iiighly  desirable  characteristics  of  any  writer  are 
diversitif  of  lan<jnarje  and  fast  production,  everything  else 
being  etpial.  Investigators  Preston  and  Gardner  (in  the 
Junrnal  of  Wrhal  Learning  and  Verhal  Behavior)  have 
found  two  objective  indicators  of  those  qualities — tests  of 
“associational  fluency”  and  vocabulary  knowledge,  respective¬ 
ly.  The  two  qualities  don’t  always  go  together.  .Just  in  pass¬ 
ing.  they  found  that  in  oral  communication,  long  pauses  led 
to  greater  social  approval. 

CO>IMON  CONVERSATIONAL  WORDS 

If  you  like  to  write  in  a  “conversational”  style,  or  write 
dialogue  for  any  reason,  you  might  want  to  see  this  list  of  the 
most  common  words  used  in  conversation.  Kenneth  Berger 
eavesdropped  on  25.060  words  of  unguarded  adult  conveisa- 
tion,  to  find  that  only  2,507  were  different  woids.  The  article 
(Journal  of  Connnnnication  Disorders,  1968)  lists  the  word 
frequencies. 

•ACTIVITY  *  HELPS  GET  THE  MESSAGE  ACROSS 

Previous  research  shows  that  some  words  are  regarded 
as  moi-e  “active”  than  their  synonyms — and  that  the  more 
active  the  word,  the  more  effective  the  message. 

It  may  come  as  no  surjjii.se,  therefore,  that  some  colors 
are  more  “active”  than  others,  and  ditto  for  some  illustra¬ 
tions. 

In  his  doctoral  di.s.sertation,  Mark  Guilding  (Iowa,  1968) 
reveals  that  medium-  and  high-activity  colors  and  illustra¬ 
tions  create  more  interest  in  an  ad  and  more  desire  for  the 
j)roduct  than  low-activity  colors  and  illustrations.  He  also 
found  that  what’s  shown  in  the  illustration  is  more  important 
than  the  colors  used. 


ficials.”  tee  report,  j)repared  by  Robert 

“Establishment  of  reliable  C.  Looney,  managing  editor  of 
sources.”  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Dailg 

“Win  the  trust  of  school  offi-  Camera,  and  James  R.  Sutplien, 


cials.” 

“Strengthen  the  laws.” 

“Go  to  court.” 

“Write  scorching  editorial.” 
Copies  of  the  APME  commit- 


senior  managing  editor  of  tlie 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  will 
be  <listributed  at  the  APME 
meeting  at  Hartford  later  this 
month. 


16  seminars 
on  API  list 
for  1969-70 

The  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Columbia  University  has 
announced  a  schedule  of  16 
s*‘minars  it  will  conduct  during 
1969-70,  its  24th  year  of  oper¬ 
ation.  The  Seminars,  each  for 
two  weeks,  aiv  open  to  execu¬ 
tives  and  staff  members  of  daily 
newspapers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Seminars  and  dates  are: 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  (for  newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation),  September 
7-19. 

Circulation  Managers,  Sep¬ 
tember  21-October  3. 

City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  75,000  circulation),  Oc¬ 
tober  12-21. 

Investigative  Rei)orters,  Oc¬ 
tober  26-November  7. 

Telegra()h  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs,  November  9-21. 

City  Editors  (for  newspapers 
under  75,000  circulation),  No¬ 
vember  30-Deceml)er  12. 

State  and  Suburban  Editors, 
January  4-16. 

^lanaging  Editors  ami  News 
Editors  (for  newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation),  January  18- 

;;o. 

Siiorts  Editors,  February  1- 

1.!. 

The  Sunday  and  Weekend 
Newsi)ai)er,  February  15-27. 

N('w  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  March  15-27. 

Women’s  Page  Editors,  ,\pril 
.5-17. 

Circulation  Managers,  .\pril 
19-May  1. 

-Advertising  Executives  (for 
newsi)aj)ers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation),  May  10-22. 

Management  and  Costs  (for 
newsi)apeis  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation).  May  31-.June  12. 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  (for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  50,000  circulation), 
June  14-26. 

The  schedule  includes  one 
Seminar  that  is  being  held  for 
the  tiist  time,  that  for  State 
and  Suburban  Editors.  Two 
other  Seminars — for  Investi¬ 
gative  Reporters  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  and  Weekend  Newspaper — 
are  not  held  annually. 

To  jrarticipate  in  a  Seminar 
an  ai)i)licant  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years’  expeiience 
and  be  nominated  by  a  i)rincip.il 
executive  of  his  newspaper. 
Nomination  forms  may  Ih'  ob¬ 
tained  from  tlie  Executive  Di- 
rt'ctor.  .Amt'iican  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  201  .Tournalisni  Building, 
Columbia  University.  New  York. 
New  York  10027. 
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The  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Proc- 
essor,  Model  5,  works  that  fast,  and 
because  it  does,  prints  can  be  detiv- 
ered  to  your  platemaker  while  tfie 
pages  are  being  set  up.  Photogra- 
phers  gain  more  time  for  news  cover- 
age.  Production  people  take  work 
peaks  in  stride,  dig  out  fast  when  the/re 
snowed  under.  The  VERSAMAT  Processor 
cuts  down  on  chemical  costs.  Saves  space, 

You  don’t  need  to  be  a  giant  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  mechanized  film  processing.  For  details  on  the 
VERSAMAT  Processor,  and  companion  films  and  chemicals, 
contact:  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650. 


CIRCILATION 


Women  are  in  charge; 
carrier  turnover  cut 


awarding  carrier  scholarships. 
Requirements  for  granting  of  a 
scholarship  include:  less  than 
three  complaints  per  month,  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  weekly  sales  meet¬ 
ing,  payment  of  bills  on  time, 
good  conduct  and  passing  grade.* 
in  school. 

All  of  the  newspapers  in  a 


29  at  seminar 
on  circulation 
for  two  weeks 


Twenty-nine  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  will  take  part  in  a  two- 


The  circulation  department  of 
the  Oklalioiiuni  and  Times  of 
Oklahoma  City  has  recently 
adopted  the  system  in  which 
women  coun.seloi-s  supervi.se  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

“It  is  proving  to  be  successful 
innovation,”  commented  Circu¬ 
lation  Director  Helge  Holm  in 
a  report  on  the  venture  which 
appeared  in  the  employees’ 
magazine.  One  immediate  divi¬ 
dend  from  the  system  has  been 
a  reduction  in  carrier  turnover. 

The  i)lan  calls  for  a  minimum 
of  individual  routes  in  a 
district  where  the  boys  are  given 
clo.se  supervision  by  the  women 
counselors.  .An  individual  car¬ 
rier  is  permitted  to  deliver  only 
the  morning  or  the  evening 
newspaper,  and  there  is  a  coun- 
.selor  in  each  area  for  both 
newspapers. 

This  doubles  the  numl)er  of 
boys  on  each  route  and  results 
in  more  .solicitations  for  one  or 
the  other  paper. 

Most  of  the  coun.selors  are  not 


doing  the  job  just  for  the  money, 
said  Don  Morris,  a  manager  who 
has  16  counselors  at  work  in  his 
area.  They  get  a  real  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  working  with  the 
boys,  he  said. 

Since  the  job  requires  only 
about  two  hours  each  day,  the 
majority  of  the  counselors  are 
housewives.  In  order  to  secure 
competent  counselors,  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  consults 
with  churches  and  schools  to 
find  women  who  are  active 
among  their  ranks.  Women  in¬ 
volved  in  charity  work  with  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  are  also 
considered  for  the  position  of 
counselor. 

“We  screen  all  of  the  ))ro- 
spective  counselors  very  close¬ 
ly,”  Morris  emjjhasized.  “If 
these  jieople  are  to  guide  young 
men,  they  themselves  must  be  of 
outstanding  character  and  able 
to  deal  with  the  youngsters.” 

The  counselor  must  grade  all 
carriers  once  a  month.  This  is 
l)rimarily  for  the  purpose  of 


counselor’s  area  are  delivered 
to  her  home.  The  boy  can  pick 
up  his  papers  here,  or  if  the 
carrier’s  route  is  especially  far 
away,  the  counselor  usually 
“spots”  the  boy  closer  to  his 
area. 

Instead  of  each  carrier  being 
individually  billed  for  his  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  the  counselor  is  charged 
for  all  newspapers  delivered  by 
her  carriers.  In  turn,  she  bills 
the  carrier.  This  provides  for 
much  better  bookkeeping  and 
more  prompt  pavment  of  all 
bills. 

.Antitrust  plaintiflf 
buys  8  newspapers 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

George  McKeon,  who  is  in¬ 
volved  in  an  antitrust  suit 
against  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
has  purchased  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  eight  community  news¬ 
papers  published  here  by  Sac¬ 
ramento  Suburban  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Reinhart  Knudsen,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  that  New.sco 
Inc.,  publishing  the  group 
known  collectively  as  the  (ireen 
Sheet,  had  accepted  McKeon’s 
offer  for  two-thirds  of  the  stock. 
Knud.sen  retains  the  remaining 
.shares. 

McKeon  heads  McKeon  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  which  last  June 
filed  a  suit  against  the  company 
publishing  the  Saerameiifo  flee, 
the  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto  Bee 
asking  the  communications  com¬ 
pany  to  dive.st  itself  of  KOVR- 
tv,  Sacramento. 

• 

Switches  to  offset 
and  a  new  plant 

Towanda.  Kans 

Towanda  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  llV.sfcn^ 
Butler  Couvtif  Times  and  the 
Whitewater  fvdepeudeut,  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  and  moved  to  a 
new’  plant  here. 

Ivan  Clark,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Aiii/usta  Gazette  for  two 
years,  has  become  a  new  partner 
in  the  Tow’anda  firm.  He  is  in 
charge  of  newspaper  publi.shing 
and  commercial  printing  opera¬ 
tions.  Clark  will  share  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities  with  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Geymann,  who  has  been 
editor  and  publisher  since  ac¬ 
quiring  the  'Times  in  11)46. 


week  seminar  for  Circulation 
Managers  beginning  Monday 
(September  22)  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  members  are: 

Curtis  1).  Adams,  Columbus 
( Ga.)  Ledf/er-K)iquirer, 

.Arthur  H.  Bell  Jr.,  Readiiui 
(Pa.)  Kai/le-Times. 

Max  C.  Bennett,  Salt  Luke 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Deseret 
\ews. 

Kurt  .A.  Berglund,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star, 

Gerald  L.  Burton,  Pittsburyh 
(Pa.)  Press  and  Post-Gazette. 

Walter  Buyce,  GlorersviUe 
(N.  Y.)  .Leader-Herald. 

James  A.  Carrithers,  Freeport 
( Ill.)  Journal-Standard, 

Melvin  B.  Carter,  Vanrourer 
(Wash.)  Columbian, 

N.  P.  Curras,  Kl  Mundo,  Sun 
Juan. 

Lucien  M.  David.son,  \ashviUe 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean.  j 

Paul  K.  Dixon,  CorvuUis  • 

(Ore.)  Gazette-Times.  j 

Frank  T.  Eckman,  Red  Bunk 
(  N.  J.)  Dailii  Register. 

Charles  H.  Fenton  Sr.,  Allen- 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle. 

.Allen  R  Fulford,  Xewport 

\ews  (Va. )  Times-Herald. 

Marcel  Giguere,  La  Presse, 
Montreal. 

Jeff  Kinney,  Todap,  Cocoa, 
h’lorida. 

h'red  Koester,  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Free  l‘ress. 

Leonard  P.  I.edoux,  Platts¬ 
burgh  (N.  Y.)  Press-Republicnn. 

James  T.  Long,  Pontiar 
(Mich.)  I‘ress. 

Harold  Needham,  PortlunA 
(Ore.)  Oreponian  and  Oregon 
Journal. 

.Marvin  .A.  Ogletree,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

Richard  Pickering,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  i 

Billy  Judd  Poole,  Raleigh  ] 

(N.  C.)  .\eus  and  Observer-  j 

Raleigh  Times.  j 

P.  Albert  Rash,  Delaware  I 

.State  News,  Dover.  I 

Norman  Schow’,  New  l'l»< 
(Minn.)  Dailg  Journal. 

Gerald  S.  Seguin,  Lc  Petit 
Journal,  Montreal. 

Robert  b’.  Thomas,  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 

Bernard  K.  Ziemann,  Mont¬ 
real  Star. 

John  H.  Zimmerman,  Fonddn 
Lac  (Wis. )  Commonwealth  Re- 
porter. 
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What  hath 
Fairchild 
Avrotwht 


I=/\IRCHII-D 


The  Comp/ Set  330-1  Computer,  Brother. 

And  hearken  to  this! 

Comp/Set  330-1  hath  the  only  dual  through¬ 
put  channel  facility  available  today  in  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  computer. 

Two  different  kinds  of  composition  can  be  set 
simultaneously:  classified  on  one  channel,  for 
example,  and  news  on  the  other. 

Each  in  its  own  type  face,  point  size,  and  line 
measure. 

How  be  that  for  speed  and  volume  produc¬ 
tion?  Automatically,  accurately,  and  with  high 
quality,  too. 

Comp/Set  330-1  readeth  unjustified  6-,  7-,  or 
8-level  tape  at  speeds  up  to  400  characters  a  sec¬ 
ond.  It  is  capable  of  punching  justified,  hyphen¬ 
ated  6-  or  8-level  tape  at  24,000  lines  per  hour. 
Ready  for  activating  linecasters  or  phototype¬ 
setters. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  all.  Brother,  is  that 
Comp/Set  330-1  is  but  a  single  product  in  Fair¬ 
child's  line  of  composition  equipment. 

A  compleat  system  and  a  single  responsibility 
for  the  composing  room  that  have  made  Fairchild 
the  most  dependable  name  in  the  business. 

Not  only  for  equipment. 

Nay,  for  programming,  data  processing,  financ¬ 
ing  and  service,  too. 

So  ask  not  what  Fairchild  hath  wrought. 

Know  only  that  it  works. 

For  thee. 

To  inquire,  direct  a  letter  to  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I., 
New  York  11803.  Attention:  Bob  Miller. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHIID  CAMCNAAND  INSTRUUCNTCORPORAflON 


Newspaper  movie 
designed  to  inform 


and  science  writer  Isaac 

Over  $1,000  worth  of  new 
books,  donated  by  participating 
publishers,  will  be  given  away 
as  door  prizes.  Admission  is  free, 
with  free  parking  for  10,000 
cars. 

*  ♦  * 

BLACK  MANIFESTO— The 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
has  published  “The  Black  Man¬ 
ifesto,”  a  12-page  reprint  booklet 
including  text  and  editorials 
from  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
News  Leader.  The  material  con¬ 
cerns  the  demands  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  churches  by  black  mili¬ 
tant  James  Forman,  head  of  the 
National  Black  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Conference.  Copies  of 
the  booklet  at  25  cents  each  are 
available  from  the  editorial 
page,  Richmond  News  Leader, 
East  Grace  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

GREEN  GIANT  —  A  special 
award  for  “outstanding  merch¬ 
andising”  support  of  Green 
Giant  products  in  the  Aiu/iistn 
Chronicle-Herald  and  the  Sa¬ 
ra  nnah  News-Press  has  been 
presented  to  A1  L’Heureux,  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corporation.  The 
award  was  presented  by  Green 
Giant  regional  representative 
Ken  Wright. 

*  *  * 

SCHOOL  —  “Let  yourself  in 
for  something,”  says  the  in¬ 
scription  above  the  old  school 
doors  on  a  Baltimore  Sun  “Back 
To  School  Dollars”  promotion. 
The  doors  open,  of  course,  to 
announce  the  big  special  section. 
A  table  in  the  folder  shows 
market  potential  and  estimated 
August-September  sales  volume 
jier-l,()0()  households  for  girl? 
and  boys  wear,  footwear,  by  age 
groups,  plus  luggage  and  port¬ 
able  typewriters. 


Ky  Pauline  Kttlin|!er 

A  former  copy  boy  for  the 
New  York  Times  turned  to  film 
production  but  couldn’t  quite  re¬ 
move  the  stains  of  printers’  ink 
from  his  psyche.  In  a  way,  the 
chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost  for  Julian  I’adowicz 
through  the  i)roduction  of  a  15- 
minute  educational  film  about 
a  newspaper. 

Designed  for  an  audience  of 
high  school  students,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  career  guide,  giving 
explanations  of  newspaper  op¬ 
erations,  and  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  new.spaper  it.self  so 
that  they  may  know  how  to  go 
about  reading  one. 

The  fundamental  concept  of 
the  film  is  that  a  democracy  is 
contingent  on  a  well-informed 
public  that  takes  action.  It  is  the 
role  of  the  newspajier  to  bridge 
these  parallels. 

Multi-narrated,  it  explains  the 
function  of  advertising  in  a 
newspaper,  how  business,  fi¬ 
nance  and  local  news  sections 
fill  different  needs  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  enumerates  some  of 
the  primary  news  interests  of 
readers,  from  local  news,  to 
crime,  disasters,  to  international 
news,  shifting  the  scene  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  composing  rooms, 
news,  press,  city  and  advertising 
rooms  of  the  paper. 

I*ulili<-al  campaign  followed 

Hard  news  is  explained  in  a 
few  dramatic  .scenes  through  the 
announcement  of  candidacy  for 
public  office  by  the  history  pro¬ 
fessor  of  a  university.  Further 


developments  in  the  campaign 
lead  to  the  definition  of  back¬ 
ground  story,  and  the  reporter’s 
role  in  the  campaign. 

More  attention  is  focus.sed  on 
the  campaign,  causing  editors 
to  look  for  more  background  in¬ 
formation,  sometimes  behind  the 
scenes  to  give  a  broader  picture. 

Explanations  are  given  for 
the  hiring  of  columnists  to  ex¬ 
press  opinions  and  interpret  the 
news  and  again  the  purpose  of 
including  those  with  differing 
views  on  the  same  subject,  en¬ 
abling  readers  to  form  their 
own  opinion.  And  finally  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Letters  to  the 
Editor  department  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  itself,  informing  the 
reader  of  the  editor’s  views  on 
the  i.ssues. 

Some  scenes  were  shot  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Museum  in 
Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  city,  news  and  advertising 
rooms  of  the  liergen  (N.J,) 
Record  and  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 
Morning  Call,  as  well  as  the 
composing  room  in  Hackensack, 
which  hou.ses  the  printing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  both  newspapers. 

Padowicz,  who  heads  Busine.ss 
Film  International,  consulted 
with  several  newspaper  sources 
for  advice  before  proceeding 
with  the  .script.  Among  them 
were  Stewart  MacDonald  and 
assistant,  Saul  J.  Waldman  at 
the  ANPA  Information  Office. 
They  made  some  suggestions 
which  were  incorporated. 

The  original  idea  came  from 
a  little  booklet  put  out  by  the 
New  York  Times  called  “How 


with  which  to  acquaint  young 
people,  as  well  as  adults,  with 
newspapering,  and  promptly 
purchased  two  more  prints.  The 
film  will  be  used  in  the  schools 
as  part  of  a  newspaper  and 
classroom  program.  Lindsey 
said  they  have  received  numer¬ 
ous  requests  for  it,  from  civic 
groups  and  school  coordinators 
for  special  events. 

• 

TEEN  TALENT  —  A  record 
15  acts  involving  75  performers 
will  do  their  thing  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Fair  on  Tuesday, 
September  16. 

rhat’s  when  the  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Teen  Times  Talent  Show, 
sponsored  by  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times,  settles  down  to 
the  business  of  awarding  $700 
in  prizes  to  top  teen-age  talent. 
First  prize  winner  takes  home 
$500,  with  second  prize  of  $125, 
and  third  prize  of  $75. 

The  competition  includes 
opera,  pop  and  folk  singers,  or¬ 
ganists,  pianists,  flutists,  tap 
dancers,  baton  twirlers,  come¬ 
dians  and  rock  groups.  Teen 
Talent  Search  is  produced  by  the 
Times’  promotion  department, 
with  Jerry  Russomanno  serving 
as  coordinator,  assisted  by 
Barbara  Allen.  Promotion  man¬ 
ager  Frank  Tyger  serves  on  the 
board  of  judges,  with  Fred  Keil, 
general  manager  of  the  N.  J. 
State  Fair;  Joe  Ancker,  director 
of  promotions  and  exhibits  of 
the  fair;  and  Morris  Rawlings, 
Times  compositor. 

*  *  « 

APOLLO  SOUVENIRS  — 
Copies  of  the  Lonisrille  Conrier- 
Journul's  special  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  including  three  spectacular 
spectacolor  reproductions  of 
Apollo  11  landing  on  the  moon 
were  distributed  at  the  Louisville 
newspapers’  booth  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fair.  Fair  maps, 
daily  events  schedules  and 
county  name  tags  were  also 
available  at  the  Courler-Jour- 


*  *  * 

SAFE  BOATING  —  The  Ih- 
troit  News  recently  contacted  all 


ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 
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'  to  Read  a  Newspaper.” 

I  “It  took  us  a  year  to  pro¬ 
duce,”  said  Padowicz.  “We  did 
:  it  in  sjiare  time,  since  we  were 
(  ngaged  in  other  productions  and 
had  to  squeeze  it  in  whenever 
:  we  could  shoot  it.” 

David  Lindsey,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Record  and  Call 
said,  “For  the  privilege  of 
'  photograjihing  essential  scenes 
‘  of  the  newspaper,  we  exercised 
;  the  right  to  suggest  evidence  of 
!  the  .strength  of  the  suburban 
jiress  and  small  and  middle-size 
dailies,  as  well  as  big  city 
papers,  which  are  important  to 
the  total  picture  of  newspapers 
in  America.  They  were  happy  to 
include  this  information.” 

A  print  of  the  fini.shed  film 
was  given  to  the  editors  of  the 
Reconl  and  Call.  The  editors 
felt  it  would  be  a  u.seful  tool 


nal  and  Times  Information 
booth. 

*  *  4^ 

BOOKFESTIVAL  —  The 
New  England  Bwdc  Festival  at 
Suffolk  Downs,  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  a  variety  of 
attractions,  including  built-in 
baby-sitter  service.  A  Children’s 
Theatre  will  feature  films  from 
the  collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  The  staff  of 
Children’s  Hospital  Medical 
Center  will  man  the  baby.sitting 
area.  The  Children’s  Activity 
Area  will  feature  storytelling, 
folksongs  and  story  games. 
About  5,0(10  new  titles  will  b«* 
exhibited.  The  Famous  Authors 
Speaking  Program  will  include 
.some  20  top  writers,  including 
novelists  Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr.  and 
Monica  Dickens,  newspaper 
woman  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 


available  agencies  issuing  fold¬ 
ers,  booklets  and  leaflets  on 
boating  pleasure  and  safety  tips, 
gathering  a  supply  from  each, 
and  reissued  the  collection,  in 
kit  form,  free  to  readers.  The 
portfolio  is  being  issued  on  a 
first-come,  fir.st-.served  basis  at 
the  News’  reader  service 
counter.  The  kit  contains  a 
variety  of  facts,  from  knot-ty¬ 
ing  to  conversion  tables,  chang¬ 
ing  RPM’s  to  miles-per-hour  to 
knots-per-hour. 

Organizations  cooperating 
with  the  News  include  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  and  its  Auxiliary, 
American  Red  Cross,  Canada’s 
Dept,  of  Tourism  and  Informa¬ 
tion,  Michigan  Dept,  of  Con- 
.servation,  Canada  Dept,  of 
Transport,  Underwater  Society 
of  America,  Texas,  State  Farm, 
and  DuPont. 
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Promotion  ‘specials’ 
for  Newspaperboy  Day 


KEW  OPPORTUNITY  in  Northern  Ohiol 

NEWSPAPER  PENETRATION  by  TV  Market  Areas  HH 


TIME . . .  PACKAGED  to  SELL: 

★  18  NEWSPAPERS  ^ 

^  318,000  CIRCULATION 
^  77%  UNDUPLICATED  COVERAGE 


CLEVELAND 


Isf  TIME.. .  PACKAGED  to  REACH: 

^  $4  -  BILLION  BUYING  POWER 
'k  $2  -  BILLION  RETAIL  SALES 
k  ALL  ''Demographic”  LEVELS 


For  more  information  about  this  exciting  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Sell  Northern  Ohio,  Package  Rates,  Dis 
counts,  and  Group  Merchandising  Back-up  .  .  .  Contact 


MATHEWS.  SHANNON  ^ 

Another  BILLION  $  BUY  from  M.S.&C. 


mathews, 
shannon  | 
cullei 
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Netvspaperboy 

{Cinithiiied  from  pope  .‘53 ( 


tinually  remind  ourselves  of  this 
remaining  bastion  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  for  young  boys,  protect  it, 
perpetuate  it.  and  tell  and  sell 
others  of  its  benefits.” 

Those  serving  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaperboy  Day 
Committee  are: 

ALABAMA  —  William  C. 
(ireen  Jr.,  Birmhiphd m  Xeirit- 
1‘oat  Herald; 

.\L.4SK.4  —  Werner  Suess, 
Fiiirhaiiks  \eira  Miuer; 

.4RIZ0XA  —  Don  Martz, 
Phoenix  Xewspapers; 

.4RKANS.4S  —  Frank  Simj)- 
son,  ArkdHHdn  Democrat ; 

C.4LIFC)R\I.4,  Rol)ert  Mari¬ 
on,  Palm  Sprinpn  Iteaert  Sidi; 

C0L0R.4D0  —  Harvey  (I. 
Woodrome,  Rockp  Mountain 
Xetra; 

CONNECTICUT  —  Robert 
Shunnvay,  Waterhurp  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic; 

DELAWARE  —  William 
Shipe,  Wilminpton  Sewn  Jour¬ 
nal. 

GEORGIA  —  Harold  E. 
Hamilton,  Macon  Telepraph; 

H.4WAII  —  .41bert  Fink, 
Hawaii  Newspapers; 

IDAHO  —  Garth  Lords,  Po¬ 
catello  Idaho  State  Journal; 

ILLINOIS  —  Roland  Eric.son, 
Rockford  Newspapers. 

INDIANA  —  Ralph  Heck¬ 
man,  Ft.  Wayne  Newspapers; 

IOW.4  —  Frank  Sherman, 
Des  Moiuc.'t  Repinter  and  Trib¬ 
une; 

KENTUCKY  —  Jerry  Ad¬ 
kins,  Somerxet  Commouwealth- 
Jourual; 

L0UISIAN.4  —  Donald  Cole¬ 
man,  Seu'  Orleans  Timex  Pica- 
puue. 

MAINE  —  Richard  C.  Hin- 
man,  Rrunfsunck  Timex  Record; 

M.4RYLANI)  —  Robert 
Lewis,  Haperxtou'u  Herald- 
Mail; 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Jack 
Wihson,  Boston  Herald  Traveler; 

Famous  last  words: 

“So  go  ahead  and  sue” 

Juries,  at  best,  are  unpredictable.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  lawsuits  for  liM.  slander,  piracy, 
plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violations.  So  if  you're  part  of  the 
communications  industry,  don’t  be 
tempted  to  say:  “Go  ahead  and  sue.” 
Even  when  you’re  right,  there’s  no 
assurance  a  jury  will  decide  in  your 
favor.  Moral?  Don’t  take  chances.  Take  . 
out  an  Employers  Special  Excess  In¬ 
surance  Policy  instead.  Simply  decide  ! 
what  you  can  afford  in  case  a  judgment 
goes  against  you...  we ’ll  cover  any  ex¬ 
cess.  For.  details  and  rates,  write  to: 
Dept.  E,  EMPLOYERS  REINSUR¬ 
ANCE  CORP..  21  West  10th,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64105;  New  York,  111  John; 
San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery;  Chi¬ 
cago,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree,  N.E. 


MICHIGAN— Don  W.  Chown, 
Bay  City  Titnes; 

.MINNESOTA  —  K.  E. 
Koelsch,  Rochester  Post  Bul¬ 
letin; 

MISSISSIPPI  —  Robert  W. 
Reetz,  .Meridian  Star; 

MONTANA  —  R.  W.  Harri-s 
Billinps  Gazette; 

NEBRASKA  —  Jerome  Cal¬ 
lahan,  Omaha  World  Herald; 

NEVADA  —  A.  I).  Harri.s, 
Las  Vepas  Rerie^c  Journal; 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Paul 
W.  E.  Gazaway,  Concord 
Monitor; 

NEW  JERSEY  —  Scott 
Olsen,  Sews  Tribune,  Perth 
Amboy; 

NEW  MEXICO  —  James  E. 
Griffin,  Clovix  Sews  Journal; 

NEW  YORK,  Dominic  Liber- 
atore,  Watertown  Timex; 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Fred 
.4sl)ell,  Charlotte  Observer; 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  —  Don 
Bowker,  Farpo  Forum; 

OHIO  —  Fred  Weber  2nd, 
.4  thens  Mexsenper; 

OKLAHOMA  —  William 
Proctor,  .\rdmore  Daily  Ard- 
morite; 

OREGON  —  Paul  Dixon, 

Corvallis  Gazette; 

PENNSYLVANIA  —  Grover 
Friend,  Levittown  Courier 
Times; 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  .Joseph 
Shorr,  Woonsocket  Call; 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  —  Ray 
Thomp.son,  Spartanburp  Herald 
Journal; 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  —  Cletus 
G.  Natz,  Siou.r  Falls  .Xrpux 
Leader. 

TENNESSEE  —  Thomas 
Jones,  Saxhville  Banner; 

TEX.4S  —  Eugene  H,  Corn- 
well,  Beaumont  Fnteri>rise  Jour¬ 
nal; 

UTAH  —  Otto  H.  Seidel, 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and 
Desert  Sews; 

VERMONT  —  Arnold  Mun- 
kittrick,  St.  Johnsbury  Cale¬ 
donia  Record; 

VIRGINIA  —  George  Lucas, 
Sewjiort  Sews  Press; 

WASHINGTON  —  Fred  Gil- 
!  man,  Olympia  Daily  Olympian; 

I  WEST  VIRGINIA  —  Milton 
Shanley,  Wheelinp  Intellipencer- 
Reqister; 

WISCONSIN  —  John  Canny, 
Madison  Newspapers; 

WYOMING  —  Tom  Schofield, 
Cheyenne  Tribune. 

• 

IVol  worlli  it 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  HVsf  Hartford  Sews,  to 
deter  sidewalk  honor  box  thiev¬ 
ery.  has  placed  these  words  atop 
each  ’oox:  “Contents  Frequently 
Collected.” 


Intern  sells 
ads  in  school 
team  section 

Bryan,  O. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  paper,  the  Bryan 
Times  had  an  intern  for  12 
weeks  this  summer,  from  June 
23  to  September  12. 

Donald  R.  Hemple,  a  21-year- 
old  senior  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  was  the  first 
intern  the  paper  has  had. 

Cass  Cull  is,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Bryan  Times, 
said  Hemple  was  originally 
hired  for  advertising,  but  be 
worked  in  all  areas,  except  the 
mechanical  end.  He  wrote  edi¬ 
torials,  some  of  which  were  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  while  others  he 
wrote  on  his  own. 

His  daily  routine  included  the 
police  beat,  taking  the  finished 
ad  to  the  merchant  for  his  ap¬ 
proval,  and  laying  out  the  week¬ 
ly  farm  page,  for  which  he 
wrote  the  headlines  and  sold 
the  advertising. 

Each  year  the  Times  pub¬ 
lishes  a  tabloid  section  on  the 
area  high  school  football  teams. 
It  was  Hemple’s  j'ob  to  sell  all 
the  advertising  for  this  .section. 

“Selling  the  ads  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  the  most  fun  I  had  at 
the  paper,”  he  said.  “Mo.st  of 
the  merchants  that  cooperated 
in  previous  years,  also  adver- 
ti.sed  in  the  ’69  edition.” 

Thei*e  were  a  few  problems 
Hemple  did  encounter.  Because 
he  did  most  of  his  work  in  two 
of  the  three  departments  at  the 
paper  (advertising  and  news- 
editorial),  many  times  he  was 
faced  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  two  assignments  at  the  same 
time. 

“This  was  a  problem  for  me,” 
he  said.  “Many  times  both  the 
advertising  manager  and  the 
city  editor  wanted  something 
done  at  the  same  time.  About 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  get  one  job  done  and  then 
proceed  to  the  next  one.” 

• 

Boston  Globe  names 
promotion  managers 

The  Boston  Globe  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointments  in  its  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

John  T.  Coan  Jr.,  becomes 
promotion  manager. 

Richard  A.  Collins  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Cleveland  Press, 
becomes  assistant  manager  for 
circulation  promotion  and  public 
relations. 

Robert  L.  M.  Ahern  continues 
as  director,  promotion  and  re- 
.search. 


HOBBY — John  H.  Ward,  Superior 
(Wij.)  Evening  Telegram,  believes 
he's  the  only  newsman  whose 
hobby  is  putting  miniature  ships 
and  other  objects  inside  light 
bulbs.  Any  challenger? 


N.C.  firm  buys 
3  of  Thomson’s 
Florida  papers 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

The  purchase  of  three  Florida 
weekly  newspapers  by  Mont- 
lake  Media  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Times-News 
Printing  Co.  Inc.  of  Henderson¬ 
ville,  was  announced  this  week. 

The  purchase  includes  the 
Clewiston  News  of  Clewiston, 
Florida;  the  Hendry  County 
News  of  La  Belle,  Florida;  and 
the  Glades  County  Democrat  of 
Moore  Haven,  Florida.  They 
were  owned  by  Thom.son  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  of  Toronto. 

Lawson  M.  Braswell  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Times 
News  here. 

S.  H,  Stalls,  who  has  served 
as  general  manager  of  the  three 
weeklies  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Florida  properties. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Times- 
News,  a  daily  newspaper  with 
11,000  circulation,  acquired  the 
Western  Carolina  Tribune  which 
is  published  twice  weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  7,300. 

• 

3  accounts  placed 
by  travel  firms 

Pritchard  Wood  Associates 
has  been  named  advertising 
agency  for  Eurailpass,  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  European  Railroads 
and  $5  A  Day  Tours  Inc.  On  all 
three  accounts  J.  Desmond  Slat¬ 
tery  will  be  management  super¬ 
visor  and  J.  Anthony  Mont¬ 
gomery  will  serve  as  account 
director. 
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MORE  TO  COME 


Month  after  month . . .  year  after  year  the  story  of  a  research 
program  goes  on. 

Many  of  the  chapters  in  this  continuing  story  have  had 
successful  endings... you’ve  reported  on  them: 

Antibiotics. . .  to  curb  infection,  lessen  time  loss  at  work 
and  play. 

Non-narcotic  analgesics. . .  pain  relief  without  fear  of 
addiction. 

Diagnostic  agents... lor  early  identification  of  potentially 
communicable  diseases. 

Vaccines... io  prevent  contagious  disease  and  avoid  the 
grim  complications  so  prevalent  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Steroids. . .  to  reduce  the  inflammation  of  joints  or  skin. 

There  will  be  several  new  success  stories  for  you  to 
report  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Promising  research  in 
cardiovascular  disease,  diabetes,  arthritis,  and  mental 
health  should  add  to  our  success  in  combating  disease. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
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New  dress  for  her 
113th  anniversary 


HONOHLr 

A  113th  anihvoisary  may 
seem  on  the  surfac<‘  an  unusual 
clunce  for  a  major  promotional 
elTort. 

Rut  the  Honolulu  Adcirtiser 
has  just  used  that  as  the  nows 
IH'R  with  which  to  dramatize  the 
extensive  re-desipn  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  new  •‘youthful" 
appearance. 

The  campaign,  planned  by 
managing  editor  Buck  Buch- 
wach,  utilized  a  series  of  stories 
alnmt  the  newspaper's  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  its  staff.  It  was  j)unc- 
tuated  by  two  special  editions 
marking  the  Apollo  11  landinj; 
on  the  moon  and  safe  return  of 
the  astronauts  through  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

.411  of  the  promotional  stories 
were  identified  by  a  distinctive 
red  ••candy-stripe”  border,  also 
being  introduced  as  the  striper 
for  the  .Advertiser's  daily  Sun¬ 
rise  Edition. 

‘‘We’ve  come  a  long  way, 
baby,  since  185G,”  said  the  head¬ 
line  on  the  first  promotion 
story. 

The  key  to  the  campaign  was 
set  in  the  first  paragraph: 
••We’ll  be  113  years  old,  and  we 
like  to  think  we’re  getting 
younger  every  day.” 

Recent  innovutions 

It  went  on  to  list  innovations 
that  had  been  introduced  over 
a  period  of  months  and  drew 
attention  to  the  number  of 
youthful  staff  members. 

.Among  the  more  popular  new 
featux'es  promoted : 

•  “Young  Hawaii,”  a  two- 
page  spread  published  every 
.Monday,  aimed  at  young  adult 
readers — those  of  college  age 
and  slightly  older. 

•  “Poi  Bowl,”  two  pages  of 
comics,  feature  columns,  televi¬ 
sion  logs  and  TV  news. 

“Why  the  ‘Poi  Bowl”?”  a  front 
page  box  asked  on  the  day  it 
was  introduced.  “Because,  just 
like  a  poi  dog,  it's  genealogj-  is 
a  pleasing  variety.  .And  we 
wanted  an  inclusive  name  with  a 
Hawaii  flavor — but  one  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  translate 
daily.” 

•  .A  “Global”  page,  presenting 
the  day’s  top  wire  news  in  a 
seven-column  format. 

In  addition,  the  .Advertiser 
adopted  an  extreme  lower  case 
style  for  headlines,  eliminating 
even  initial  capitals  and  using 
upper  case  only  for  proper 
nouns.  It  already  had  gone  to 
horizontal  makeup  some  years 


ago. 

For  the  anniversary  week. 
Young  Hawaii  was  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  “under-2i)ers”  on 
the  staff — 18  of  them,  including 
summer  journalism  cadets. 

That  drew  the  heaviest  com¬ 
munity  re.xponse  of  any  feature. 
.Among  other  things,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Senate  deliv¬ 
ered  a  sack  of  lollipoixs  “to  the 
youngsters  of  The  .Advei  tiser.” 

It  was  countered  three  days 
later  by  a  story  honoring  the 
•‘seniors’”  of  the  staff,  heatled  by 
Howard  D.  Case,  columnist  who 
has  been  an  active  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Honolulu  for  57  years. 

“It  is  not  true,”  the  story 
said,  “that  staff  members  are 
summarily  shot  at  dawn  as  each 
reaches  his  3(ith  birthday.  .  . 

“Some  even  are  unable  to  run 
the  mile  in  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes. 

“There  are  a  few  whose  hair 
now  is  tinged  with  gray,  and 
one  or  two  with  high,  Shake¬ 
spearean  foreheads.” 

Packaging  experiiiieiit 

Explaining  the  continuing 
changes  in  The  .Advertiser, 
Buchwach  said: 

“We’re  trying  to  sectionalize 
and  ‘package’  more.  The  object 
is  to  make  it  safer  for  a  new 
generation  of  readers  who  not 
only  demand  more  information 
but  want  it  more  quickly,  more 
easily  digestible,  and  with  much 
more  emphasis  on  the  ‘why’  of 
what’s  happening. 

“Our  answer  to  ‘bridging  the 
generation  gap’  is  to  hire  bright, 
articulate,  educated  young  staff¬ 
ers  who  are  themselves  ‘switched 
on’  and  can  spice,  enliven  and 
augment  the  product  of  our  re- 
si)ccted  veterans. 

“More  important  than  fea¬ 
tures  and  sections,”  ho  said, 
“we’ve  got  people:  individual¬ 
istic,  intellectually  curious,  hon¬ 
est  newsixapermen  who  can  ‘com- 
foit  the  afflicted  and  afflict  the 
comfortable’  and  still  retain  a 
sense  of  humor. 

“They’ve  won  more  first-place 
national  and  state  press  awards 
than  any  other  communications 
staff  in  Hawaii. 

“That  goes  even  more  for  the 
past  10  years,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Thuiston  Twigg-Smith 
as  publisher  and  George  Chap¬ 
lin  as  editor,  than  for  the  first 
103. 

“We  are  trying  to  be  the  best 
— because  generally  a  commu¬ 
nity  winds  up  with  the  kind  of 
newspapers  it  deserves.” 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


An  Object  Lesson 

Assure  and  remind  require  objects;  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 
Thus  “The  United  States,  the  President  assured,  will  al¬ 
ways  bo  willing  to  discuss  the  question”  sounds  off-balance 
because  it  flouts  idiom.  The  President  was  assuring  some¬ 
body,  not  just  doing  it  in  thin  air.  The  word  wanted  here, 
perhaps,  was  promised.  “The  premier  had  assured  that 
trcKijis  woultl  not  be  sent  into  the  city.”  Somewhat  am¬ 
biguous,  besides  being  awkward;  he  did  not  assure  the 
troops,  but  assured  a  diplomat  identified  in  the  context. 
Both  new  unabridged  dictionaries  (Webster  and  Random 
House)  give  assure  only  as  transitive.  This  applies  also, 
of  course,  to  reassure. 

Re)nind  too  is  transitive.  “Taxes  will  be  due  .April  1,  the 
collector  reminds.”  This  leaves  the  reader  up  in  the  air, 
groping  vainly  for  the  missing  object.  The  correct  use  is 
along  these  lines:  “Taxes  will  be  due  .April  1,  the  col¬ 
lector  remind.s  householders.”  Once  again,  both  unabridged 
dictionaries  give  remind  only  as  transitive,  as  do  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  usage  that  take  up  this  point.  Usage  is  ap- 
jiarently  changing;  Webster  II  gave  remind  as  both  in¬ 
transitive  and  transitive. 


Wayward  Words 

Pre-  has  become  the  darling  of  the  adwriters’  frantic 
jirose  {precooked,  preheated) ,  and  true  to  the  frantic  tra¬ 
dition  it  becomes  attached  to  words  where  it  is  redundant: 
“The  secretary  of  state  denied  that  the  President  had 
made  a  foreign  ministers’  meeting  a  precondition  to  a 
treaty”;  “Preregistration  for  the  course  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday”;  “They  brought  a  house  in  the  area  after  having 
pretested  it  on  several  summer  vacations.”  condition,  reg¬ 
istration,  tested.  Preidanning  is  another  pompous  asininity; 
idanning  can  never  be  anything  but  pre-, 

Pre-  is  generally  solid  as  a  prefix:  preseal,  presettle, 
prequalify. 

♦  ♦  * 

.Although  the  descriptive  Roman  has  been  objected  to 
by  spo.kesmen  for  the  Catholic  Church,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  dates  back  to  a  time  when  it  was  used 
derogatorily  in  England,  no  such  connotation  can  be  said 
to  attach  to  it  today.  The  adjective  makes  a  distinction 
that  is  useful  or  it  would  not  have  endured,  for  there  are, 
among  other  varieties,  Greek  and  Anglican  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholicism. 

^ 

Respective-,  -ly  are  often  used  unnecessarily:  “They 
returned  to  their  resixective  homes.”  The  reader  will  not 
otherwise  assume  that  they  returned  to  each  other’s  homes. 

The  words  should  not  be  called  into  play  unless  there  is 
a  need  for  sorting  out.  An  example:  “Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Smith  selected  carnations  and  snajxdragons,  I'espectively,” 
which  correctly  matches  the  women  with  the  flowers,  in  the 
order  given.  Rut  beyond  this,  words  like  respectively,  as 
well  as  former  and  latter,  which  require  the  reader  to 
match  things  up,  are  best  avoided  for  this  reason.  “Shavers 
big  and  small  will  thus  get  a  chance  to  compare  the 
respective  blades.”  No  need  for  respective. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Suggestive,  sugge.stively  are  so  preponderantly  used  in 
the  sense  of  indecent  (ly)  that  he  who  wants  merely  the 
simi)le  meaning  of  giving  a  suggestion  had  better  beware 
of  ambiguity  or  unconscious  humor.  “Why  doesn’t  some¬ 
one  write  a  book  suggestively  entitled  The  Greatest  Pho- 
tographsV’  This  is  not  a  flagrant  example,  but  the  reader 
might  complain,  what  would  be  suggestive  about  that? 
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Power  sources  for  tomorrow  . . .  Electricity  wherever  people  want 


Electric  energy  is  everywhere,  making  life 
easier,  pleasanter— making  the  better  future 
happen. 

In  fact,  it’s  part  of  the  environment— in  ways 
that  go  beyond  toasters,  elevators,  air  con¬ 
ditioners.  Because  we’re  in  the  electric 
business  in  a  free  enterprise  way,  we’ve  got 
a  big  responsibility  to  the  people  and  com¬ 
munities  we  serve. 

That’s  one  reason  we've  always  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  you,  the  public — and  with  edu¬ 
cators,  civic  leaders,  other  businesses  to 
improve  the  communities  we  serve.  We’ve 
helped  sponsor  area  development,  rural 
improvement,  conservation,  recreation  and 
youth  education  programs. 

Should  business-managed  electric  com¬ 
panies  go  that  far?  Well,  you  just  can’t  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  what  benefits  people 
is  bound  to  benefit  business,  too. 


Electric  use— and  supply— doubling  about  every  ten  years 


Cities,  towns,  country— electric  help  for  people 


Ttie  people  al  >mir 
Inve^or-ChiTied 
Kleelrie  lA0ii  iind  Pmier 
Companies* 

♦For  na'T'es  of  sponsoring  ccmpar^ies.  write  to- 
Power  Companies.  1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  NY  NY  10020 


Jim  L.  Rice,  former  national 
retail  and  classified  advertising 
salesman  of  the  Daily  Okla- 

homan-Oklahoma  City  Tipnea _ 

named  account  executive  by 
Gelders,  Holderby  and  Smith, 
Oklahoma  City  advertising 
agency. 


Piihli^lier^  appointed 
on  Tlioinson  newspapers 

Coi'NciL  Bluffs,  la. 

Appointment  of  A.  Richard 
Gross  of  .Austin,  Minn.,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Sonyareil  was  announced 
last  week. 

He  will  succeed  Robert  H. 
O’Brien,  who  has  resigned. 

Gross  is  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Herald 
in  Austin. 

He  joined  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers,  which  own  both  the  Non¬ 
pareil  and  Daily  Herald,  in 
1964.  Previously,  he  worked  for 
the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  Chicago. 

A  native  of  Milwaukee,  Gross 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  received  his 
BBA  degree  with  a  major  in 
marketing  and  advertising  in 
1950  and  his  MBA  in  195:i. 


Robert  Fabricio,  reporter  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald's  Fort 
Lauderdale  Bureau,  will  attend 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  on  an  Inter 
American  Press  Association  Fel¬ 
lowship,  returning  to  the  Herald 
in  June. 


Taylor  Little 

News  editors  named 
for  Mobile  papers 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Three  executive  appointments 
on  the  Mobile  Press  Reyister 
news  staff  were  announced  by 
Fallon  Trotter,  executive  edi-  Jessie  Stearns,  Washington 
tor.  They  are:  correspondent  for  Midwest 

Thomas  A.  Taylor  Jr.,  news  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
editor  of  the  Register  for  five  — given  the  Capitol  Hill  Resto- 
years,  to  news  editor  of  the  ration  Society  “Member  of  the 
Press,  succeeding  Don  Green-  Year  Award”  for  initiating  the 
wood,  who  died  recently.  Morgan  Society’s  newsletter. 

S.  Little,  promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register.  He  has  been 
assistant  news  editor. 

A.  W.  (Bert)  Hanneman,  re- 
poiter  and  copy  editor  for  the 
Register  and  the  Press,  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  Register. 

Taylor,  39,  a  native  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  has  been  employed  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
Press  Register  for  almost  15 
years.  He  holds  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

Little,  33,  who  has  been  with 
the  Press  Register  since  1964, 
has  had  wide  experience  on 
South  Alabama  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ataiore  .Adratice, 

Daldwin  Tiwes  and  the  Foley 
Onlooker. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Hanneman,  40,  w’as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  He  joined  the 
Press  Register  staff  in  1968 
after  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  as  an  information  officer. 


BARRY  HOWARD  SCRIPPS.  $on 
of  Edward  W.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  Scripps  League  of  News¬ 
papers,  has  launched  his  post¬ 
college  newspaper  career  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Napa 
(Calif.)  Register.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Scripps  of  Hillsborough,  Calif.,  to 
enter  the  newspaper  field.  His 
older  brother,  Edward  W.  Scripps 
III,  is  publisher  of  three  of  the 
39  Scripps  League  group. 


Richard  McDowell,  former 
business  and  financial  staffer  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  three 
years — named  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  St.  Michael’s  College, 
Winooski  Park,  Vt. 


The  appointment  of  J.  Knox 
Dye,  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greenville  (0.) 
.Advocate,  as  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Austin 
Daily  Herald,  was  announced  by 
Thomson  Newspapers. 

Dye  will  be  succeeded  by  Ed 
PL  Smith  who  is  serving  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
Herald. 

Dye  is  a  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Pt.  Pleasant 
(W.  Va.)  Reyister. 


Donald  A.  Pugnetti,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tri-Citji 
Herald,  Pasco-Kennewick,  Wash. 
— to  executive  editor.  Willia.m 
G.  Beqi'ETTE,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor — to  managing  editor. 


Mary  Dresser,  former  city- 
editor  of  three  papers  in  the 
Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill — now  editor  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  Newsletter  pub¬ 
lished  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


.Mizell  joins  AP 

Hubert  Mizell  has  joined  the 
APs  Miami  Bureau  after  nine 
years  in  the  sports  department 
of  the  Florida  Titnes-Union  at 
Jacksonville.  He  replaces  John 
Van  Gieson,  transferred  to  Tal¬ 
lahassee  where  he  succeeds  Bill 
Baynes,  who  resigned  to  take  a 
reporting  job  with  station 
WJXT  in  Jacksonville. 


JOSEPH  J.  MC  GOVERN,  a  New 
York  City  transplant  in  Florida, 
has  been  advanced  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
Evening  Star  from  the  post  of 
assistant  metro  editor.  He  began 
as  a  copy  boy  at  the  New  York 
Journal  American  in  1946.  He 
moved  to  Orlando  early  this  year 
from  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 

Record. 


Jean  Tucker  resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hartford  Conr- 
ant  to  join  the  news  staff  of 
WTIC-tv,  Hartford. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


that's  why  Baltimore 
department  stores 
place  74%  of  their 


P^ARL  Gustkey  -  -  from  sports 
staff  of  the  Oranye  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif,  to 
sports  staff  of  the  Los  .Anycles 
Times,  Orange  County  Edition. 


Walter  Carlson  joins 
Marshall  Consnltants 

Marshall  Consultants  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  Walter  Carlson, 
former  newspaper  columnist 
and  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive,  has  joined  the  executive 
search  company  as  vicepresident 
and  senior  consultant, 

Carlson  joins  MCI  after 
nearly  three  years  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Corporate 
Communications  at  Ted  Bates 
&  Company.  Prior  to  that  he 
spent  more  than  14  years  at 
the  .VcM’  York  Times  as  re¬ 
porter,  editor  and  columnist.  He 
has  served  also  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  former  Mayor  Robert 
F,  Wagner. 


PRESIDENT— Charles  A.  Perlili  Jr 
moves  up  to  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  after 
having  been  its  secretary-treasurer 
since  1955.  A  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 
University's  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  a  former  United  Press  and 
Buffalo  Evening  News  reporter.  He 
was  president  of  the  Buffalo  Guild 
In  1951. 


)ING  among  the  five  summer  interns  employed  at  the 
Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star,  Carolyn  Pope  receives  a  $50 
William  G.  Conomos,  editor  and  publisher.  She  is  a 
journalism  major  at  the  University  of  Florida. 


Sears  is  executive  vp 
of  T.  J.  Ross  pr  hriii 

Gordon  M.  Sears  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
and  a  director  of  T.  J.  Ross  and 
Associates  Inc.,  the  public  rela- 
York  State  representative  for  tions  firm,  it  was  announced  by 
Intertype  Co.,  has  joined  Inter-  William  J.  Gaskill,  president, 
national  Paper  Sales  Co.  as  following  the  annual  meeting  of 
sales  representative  for  north-  the  board  of  directors, 
ern  New  Jersey  and  western  T.  J.  Ross  and  Associates  is 
New  York  state.  Before  1961  he  one  of  the  country’s  oldest  public 
worked  for  the  Gannett  Group  relations  organizations,  dating 
in  Rochester  and  Albany.  back  to  1904  through  such  prede- 

0  cessor  firms  as  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J. 

Goldstein  to  direct  the  firm  as  a 

collegie  info  office  vicepresident  and  head  of  its 

Kenneth  K.  Goldstein,  a  sci-  Francisco  office  in  1964  and 
ence  writer,  television  newsman  has  worked  out  of  its  New  \ork 
and  journalism  lecturer,  has  headquarters  since  196,.  He 
been  named  director  of  Informa-  ^^tered  the  public  relations  field  ’ 

tion  Services  for  the  Columbia  ^«ur  P 

Universitv  School  of  Enirineer-  with  United  Press.  overseeing  i 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Todd  Persons,  newsman, 
editor,  and  author,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publications 
at  Florida  Technological  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  1958  graduate  of 
Rollins  College,  he  joins  the  ex¬ 
panding  FTU  faculty-staff  team 
from  the  position  of  managing 
editor  of  the  Cophonrd  tieu's. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(tin  urwii 
haleigm.  n.c. 

1107  McDonald  lane 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 


Donald  H.  Mead  II  has  joined 
Barlow  Johnson,  Inc.,  Syracuse 
and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  firm,  as 
an  account  executive. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  K.  Lightcap,  once  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  and  a  PR  staff 
member  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs  since 
has  been  named  director 
of  the  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  at  B  &  J. 

»  *  * 

Leslie  Jay  has  joined  Bob 
Perilla  .4ssociates  as  a  public 
lelations  account  executive.  She 
was  a  publicity  staff  member 
of  Paramount  Pictures  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures. 

*  *  * 

Sportsworld  Communications 
Corp.  has  assigned  its  new 
sports  magazine,  Jock-Netc 
York,  to  Bob  Perilla  Associates, 
for  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

*  •  • 

Michael  Krawetz,  former  ur¬ 
ban  affairs  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has 


joined  the  PR  department  of  the 
Westinghou.se  Electric  Interna¬ 
tional  Company,  New  York. 

*  •  * 

Michael  E.  McMahon,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  joined  Creamer,  Trow- 
britlge.  Case  &  Basfored,  as  an 
account  executive  in  the  PR  di¬ 
vision. 

■k  *  * 

Jack  Gray  Jr,  a  former  staffer 
of  newspapers  in  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,  and  former  director 
of  information  and  publications 
at  Northwestern  Missouri  State 
College,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  information  at  East 
Texas  State  University. 

• 

Charles  K.  Gates,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Klamath 
Basin  Home  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  promoted  to  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  California- 
Pacific  Utilities,  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore. 

i|t  4c  9 

Lloyd  Garle,  former  publisher 
of  the  Enterpri.se  Newspai)ers 
in  Lynnwood,  Wa.shington  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  opened  his 
own  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Hayward,  Calif. 
*  ^  * 

Jay  Gallagher,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  2.')  years  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Alaska 
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ami  Hawaii,  has  been  named 
promotion  assistant  for  New 
Hamjtshire  State  Parks,  suc¬ 
ceeding  G.  Henry  Crawford, 
who  became  assistant  director 
of  advertising. 

• 

Black  PR  sooiely 
will  meet  in  Memphis 

The  American  Association  of 
Minority  Consultants  will  con¬ 
duct  its  board  meeting  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  January  16-18,  1970,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Memphis 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  A.4MC  consists  of  more 
than  60  black-owned  and  di¬ 
rected  public  relations,  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  con.sultant 
firms  from  across  the  nation. 
The  organization  was  recently 
formed  in  .Atlanta.  D.  Parke 
Gibson  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  firm  which  bears  his 
name,  was  elected  president  of 
the  A.4MC.  He  is  author  of 
“The  30  Billion  Dollar  Negro" 
a  book  of  case  studies  describing 
ways  of  reaching  the  national 
Negro  market. 

The  Memphis  firm  of  Arnold 
&  Associates  Inc.,  will  host  the 
January  meeting. 

• 

In  college  news  job 

Boi’lder,  Colo. 

David  L.  Dreier,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  a  writer  in 
the  University  of  Colorado 
News  Service.  A  1968  graduate 
of  the  Northwestern  University 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Dreier  has  been  doing  graduate 
work  in  journalism  in  magazine 
writing.  He  replaces  Thomas  F. 
Rees,  who  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Kockg  Mountain  News. 


Radio-tv  news  chiefs 
face  full  program 

Detroit 

The  city  and  the  campus  will 
monopolize  the  attention  of  the 
nation’s  broadcast  news  direc¬ 
tors  when  they  gather  here  Sep¬ 
tember  23-27. 

The  24th  annual  conference  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  News 
Directors  Association  will  take 
place  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  An  1,100-member  organi¬ 
zation,  RTNDA  is  dedicated  to 
“recognizing  and  promoting  ex¬ 
cellence  in  broadca.st  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Meeting  concurrently  with  the 
RTNDA  —  and  participating 
jointly  in  panel  discussions  on 
campus  disturbances  and  urban 
affairs  —  will  be  the  National 
Broadcast  Editorial  Conference, 
a  gathering  of  radio  and  tv 
editorial  directors  and  station 
management  personnel. 

RTNDA’s  president  is  Eddie 
Barker  of  station  KRLD  radio 
and  tv  in  Dallas. 

Barker  said  the  major  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  “electronic  news¬ 
men’’  is  not  gathering  news  but 
putting  each  story  in  proper 
perspective. 

“The  conference  is  really  a 
forum  where  news  directors  can 
gain  fresh  perspectives  on  vital 
issues  from  the  people  who  shape 
or  create  these  issues,"  he  said. 

The  conference  will  also  ex¬ 
plore  some  aspects  of  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  radio  and  tv 
news  directors  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture:  The  interpretation  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
upholding  the  “Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine.” 


PROFESSIONAL  GUIDANCE  for  the  student  editors  of  the  Indiana 
Daily  Student  at  Indiana  University  is  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
with  Jack  E.  Backer  as  publisher.  He  is  a  former  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star.  He  is  seen  discussing  the 
wire  news  with  Susan  Edwards,  associate  editor,  and  James  I.  Helm, 
editor  in  chief. 


\ 
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[  pr/index !  DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  CONTflCTS 


"PR/liidex”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recog:nizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-po<lge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E£P*8  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In-  | 

tormstion  on  automobile,  boatowners,  homo-  | 

ownart,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086  { 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR-  | 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto  i 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies)  ' 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR;  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312)  | 

263-6038. 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
(203)  277-2779. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  |402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  jb&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta.  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES; 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR/Index?  Write  EAP  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  rates. 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS-Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  DIv.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354. 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES.  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  Is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS.  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656  0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Hali 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Bo«  482,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
76101.  Phone  817-280  2425. 


INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY — News  specialists 
at  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari¬ 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME  . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  S3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues.  S234. 
S2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  S2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines.  13-times,  $234;  6  lines,  26- 
times.  $444.60;  6-lines.  52-times,  $M2.40.) 
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To  ‘think  funny’  Erma 
stays  off  the  soaphox 


Bv  June  Grav 


Fans  used  to  bet  each  other 
that  Erma  Bombeck  was  really 
Art  Ruchwald  writing  under  a 
female  pen  name. 

To  a  fledgling  columnist,  such 
a  compliment  was  a  great  ego 
booster,  acknowledges  Erma, 
who  in  four  and  a  half  years 
has  acquired  a  list  of  200  news- 
))ai)ers,  with  11  million  circula¬ 
tion,  for  her  “At  Wit’s  End” 
column  three  days  a  week. 


Erma  still  lives  in  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  area  where  she  was  born 
42  years  ago,  on  a  21-acre  farm 
in  a  small  community  called  Bell- 
brook,  with  her  husband,  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  teacher;  their  three 
children — Betsy,  15,  a  high 
school  sophomore,  Andy,  13,  an 
eighth  grader,  and  Matt,  10,  a 
fifth  grader — and  a  York.shire 
terrier  named  Harry,  whom 
Erma  acquired  two  years  ago  on 
her  40th  birthday. 


Has  a  copy  girl 


Newspaper  work  is  nothing 
new  for  Erma.  She  started  out 
as  a  copy  girl  for  the  predeces¬ 
sors  of  the  Ihij/to)!  Jounxtl- 
Heruld  and  was  a  reporter  for 
seven  years  before  getting  mar¬ 
ried  20  years  ago  and  in  her 
pre-motherhood  days.  Bill  was 
a  sports  writer  at  the  time. 

Recalling  those  days.  Erma 
says,  ■  “I  couldn’t  write  news 
stories.  1  had  too  much  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

.After  the  last  of  her  children 
started  school,  Erma  began  do¬ 
ing  a  column  for  the  Ketterwu- 
OiiLirnod  TiiiKS,  a  suburban 
weekly.  Then  in  January  lOfi-'), 
she  approached  the  Journal- 
Herald’s  editor,  (llenn  Thomp¬ 
son,  about  doing  a  once-a-week 
column  for  the  opposite  editorial 
)iage. 

Thomp.son  contacted  New.sday 
Specials  and  by  that  .April  Erma 
was  syndicated,  but  Newsday 
wanted  three  columns  per  week, 
turning  hernia  into  .something  of 
a  reclu.se. 

“I  never  see  anylxKly,”  she 
conqilains.  “I  don’t  have  time  to 
visit.  I’ve  lost  all  my  friends.” 

Her  daily  schedule:  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  writes 
her  columns;  Thursday,  an.swers 
mail ;  Friday,  “sweeps  out  the 
cave.” 

When  Erma  began  her  column. 


Erma  Bombeck 


“I  call  him  my  change-of-life 
dog.  I  thought  I’d  better  get  set 
for  this  life  of  loneliness  that 
everybody  keeps  talking  about 
and  get  a  dog,”  she  .said. 


Neighbors  in  gruveyarils 


the  same  day  and  won’t  even 
have  to  miss  dinner.”  Her 
family  is  eating  fewer  tv  din¬ 
ners  while  she  is  gone  since  her 
daughter  is  learning  to  cook. 
“It’s  about  time  and  she’s  doing 
pretty  good.” 


Vi'urking  on  another  bemk 


Speaking  engagements,  which 
she  is  limiting  to  three  a  month 
this  year,  will  be  cut  to  one  a 
month  next  year  to  write  an¬ 
other  book.  Her  fir.st,  with  the 
same  title  as  her  column,  came 
out  two  years  ago  and  at  the 
time,  she  declared  she  would 
never  write  another.  “But  it’ll  be 
good  discipline  for  me.  I  goof 
off.” 


she  confesses  her  motivation  was 
“purely  money.”  .At  the  time,  the 
Bombecks  lived  in  Centerville, 
another  bedroom  community  of 
Dayton,  in  a  mode.st  white- 
frame  ranch  house.  Only  hint  of 
rebellion  was  a  bright  red  front 
door. 


Besides,  she  hates  to  speak. 
Although  she  no  longer  gets 
scared  (In  those  early  days,  “I 
was  just  terrified;  wanted  to 
spit  up.”),  “I  get  bored  with  me 
...  go  to  sleep.  I  just  stumble 
through  it.”  Her  stumbling 
leaves  her  audiences  rolling  in 
the  aisles  with  laughter. 

Her  very  first  talk  was  before 
1,.‘>00  women  in  Detroit.  “They 
called  up  the  .syndicate  and 
asked  if  I  gave  talks.  ‘Does  she 
ever  give  talks.  .All  the  time.’  I 
was  petrified.  Then  they  had  a 
cocktail  party  for  me.  I  found  a 
tiny  console  over  in  a  corner  and 
I  glued  my  garters  to  it  and  I 
didn’t  move.” 


*Sbt'  lies  lerriliD' 


Her  goal  was  to  save  enough 
money  to  build  a  home  on  five 
acres  of  land  they  owned  in 
Bellbr(K)k.  Rut  when  their  farm 
home  went  up  for  sale  last  year, 
they  bought  it  instead,  moving 
in  .August,  1968. 

The  11-room  rambling  farm 
house,  Erma  promjjtly  christ¬ 
ened  “The  Barn,”  and  “all  we 
do  is  remodel,”  she  adds.  Sur¬ 
rounded  b.v  tall  trees,  the  hou.se 
nestles  between  two  old  grave¬ 
yards. 

“My  mother  doesn’t  know  how 
I  stand  it,  but  I  tell  her  I  don’t 
have  to  worry  alM)ut  anybody 
borrowing  my  last  can  of 
kidney  beans.”  .A  chihl  bride, 
Erma’s  mothei-,  now  58,  was 
only  1(>  when  Erma  was  born. 

.She  gets  a  kick  out  of  travel¬ 
ing  with  Erma  to  some  of  her 
speaking  engagements  and 
especially  her  television  appear¬ 
ances.  “It’s  the  only  time  we 
ever  get  to  meet  anybody  fa¬ 
mous,”  .says  Erma,  who  remains 
unimpre.ssed  with  her  own  fame. 

The  columnist,  one  of  three 
women  honored  in  August  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  has  b<*en  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Arthur  Godfrey 
and  Johnny  Car.son  and  will  be 
one  of  the  regulars  this  season 
on  the  Mike  Douglas  show,  ap- 
I>earing  about  once  a  month. 

“It’s  done  in  Philadelphia  and 
I  can  fly  up  there  and  back  in 


liiiiiior  is  her  forte 


ought  to  say  somthing  about 
them.  I  tell  myself  I  just  have 
to  keep  off  my  soapbox.  I  just 
have  to  fight  it  all  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  I’m  not  really  qualified  to 
write  on  these  deep  things.  I 
tell  myself  ‘You  are  to  write 
humor.’  ” 

Her  mail  draw  is  usually  65 
to  70  letters  per  w’eek,  but  this 
spring  a  column  on  television 
morality  drew  3,000  letters  in 
two  weeks  “most  of  them  agree¬ 
ing  with  me  except  a  few  teen¬ 
agers.” 

She  did  not  attempt  to  answer 
them  but  wrote  a  three-part 
series  which  New.sday  .sent  to 
all  her  papers  as  a  bonus. 

Concentrating  on  “thinking 
funny”  has  had  a  serious  side 
effect  for  the  columnist.  Before, 
I  didn’t  do  much  serious 
thinking  at  all,  but  when  you 
start  training  yourself  to  sit 
around  and  think,  you  get  to 
thinking  deep  instead  of  funny.” 

Her  remedy  is  getting  out 
among  people.  “You  write  for 
people  and  writing  a  column  like 
this,  if  you’re  not  careful  you 
get  out  of  touch  with  them.  You 
have  to  go  to  the  laundry  and 
the  supermarket.” 


Jury  faiU  tu  iiulirt 
puprr  on  giihversioii 


Erma  recalls  the  first  time  her 
mother  heard  her  speak  in 
Lansing,  Mich. 

“She  was  a  panic.  She  was  so 
proud  of  herself.  She  told  me 
later,  ‘I  didn’t  laugh  once.’  And 
.she  .sat  next  to  the  publisher  of 
the  paper.  She  said  the  publisher 
leaned  over  and  asked  her  if  all 
the  things  1  was  telling  were 
true. 

“Mother  said,  ‘No,  she  lies 
terribl.v.’  ” 

Being  a  mother  often  gets 
Erma  into  situations  funnier 
than  those  de.scribed  in  her 
column. 


This  spring,  her  .son  Andy  got 
35  baby  chicks,  which  he  plans 
to  use  as  a  nest  egg  for  launch¬ 
ing  him  into  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  “He’s  going  to  be  a  chicken 
farmer  and  get  rich,”  says  his 
mother,  who  hopes  the  venture 
is  profitable  enough  “to  get  a 
column  from  it.” 


Subject  matter  is  no  harder  to 
come  hy  than  it  was  l>efore 
Erma  l)ecame  syndicated.  “My 
«lifficulty  now  is  not  to  write 
things  with  a  message.  When 
you’re  writing  like  this  you  get 
sanctimonious  about  things  and 
impressed  with  your  position. 

“And  you  know  these  things 
are  going  on  and  you  feel  you 


Washington 

-A  Montgomery  County  grand 
jury  which  was  charged  last 
March  with  investigating  the 
underground  newspaper,  the 
Free  Prenn,  for  pos¬ 
sible  violation  of  Maryland  laws 
which  forbid  advocacy  of  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government, 
has  ended  its  deliberation  with¬ 
out  returning  indictments 
against  anyone  associated  with 
the  publication. 

When  the  grand  jury  was  con¬ 
vened,  Judge  James  H.  Pugh 
told  them  it  was  their  duty  “to 
indict  not  only  the  individual 
you  find  to  have  violated  it  (the 
statute)  but  the  corporation  who 
causes  its  publication  and  the 
printer  who  prints  it.” 

The  only  witness  heard  by  the 
jury  who  te.stified  on  the  Free 
Press  was  a  county  detective. 

The  grand  jurors  were  warned 
by  Judge  Pugh  not  to  divulge 
their  deliberations  “as  long  as 
you  live”,  hence  reasons  for  not 
returning  indictments  are  un¬ 
known  outside  the  jury  room. 

After  Judge  Pugh  had  ordered 
the  investigation  into  ])ossible 
violations  of  the  antisubversive 
laws,  the  Free  Press  printed  a 
critique  of  Judge  Pugh’s  judicial 
record,  accompained  by  a  car¬ 
toon  of  a  naked  judge  mastur¬ 
bating.  J.  Bruce  Dillingham,  an 
activist,  was  arrested  for  selling 
a  single  copy  of  that  issue,  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  in 
prison.  He  is  appealing  his  con¬ 
viction. 


I 
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Just  so  it  s  healthy. . . 


You  ve  said  it:  "I  don't  care  if  it's  a  boy  or  a  girl,  just  so  everything’s  OK’  But. . .  how  can  we  be 
certain  a  newborn  is  healthy  •  For  some,  the  first  few  hours  of  life  reveal  critical  medical  problems. 
A  part  of  the  tiny  body  may  not  have  formed  properly.  Or,  something  vital  to  normal  life  and  growth 
may  be  missing  or  displaced.  •  In  such  cases,  your  personal  physician  consults  a  radiologist,  physi¬ 
cian  specializing  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  x-ray.  His  training  and  experience  are  directed 
toward  discovering  and  diagnosing  hidden  defects. 

Then,  he  consults  with  your  pediatrician  or  surgeon 
to  determine  treatment.  •  Throughout  childhood  ^ 

—  by  early  detection  of  disease,  pinpointing 
injuries  resulting  from  ever-active  lives,  and 
more  — the  radiologist  and  x-ray 

too.  As  we  age  \ 

our  * 

on  the  special  training  and  skills  of  the 
radiologist  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  1 
That’s  the  radiologist's  way  of  helping 
each  of  us  become  and  remain  active, 
productive  adults.  •  General  Electric 
is  proud  to  help.  too.  by  supporting 
radiologists’  skills  with  quality 
medical  x-ray  equipment. 


,^':/5PMfo 


0  TO  8.-00 


.  A 


Program  set 
for  APME 
convention 

U.S.  Senator  George  Mc¬ 
Govern,  South  Dakota,  will  be 
a  luncheon  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  which  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  30  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  convention  runs  four 
days  in  the  Hartford  Hilton. 
.Attendance  of  more  than  500 
editors,  wives  and  guests  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

Among  social  events  is  a  New 
England  clambake  Thursday  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  River 
at  New  London.  The  Hartford 
Times  and  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  will  be  the  hosts  for  this 
event  which  will  follow  a  visit 
to  Mystic  Seaport  and  a  tour 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Aca¬ 
demy. 

The  business  program  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Gilljert  P.  Smith  of 
the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch, 
APME  vicepresident  includes  a 
professional  sports  panel  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning.  Panelists  are: 
Pete  Rozelle,  commissioner  of 
professional  football,  Walter 
Kennedy,  commissioner  of  the 
National  Basketball  Associa¬ 
tion;  Joe  Dey,  commissioner  of 
professional  golf;  Lee  Mac- 
Phail,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Yankees,  represent¬ 
ing  baseball;  Larrj^  Jinks  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  chairman  of  the 
APME  Continuing  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Spoi-ts;  and  Ted 
Smits,  -AP  general  sports  editor. 

“Soviet  Journalism  Today,” 
will  lie  discussed  Winlnesday 
afternoon  by  three  former 
.APME  presidents  just  back 
from  a  tour  in  Russia.  They 
arc  Vincent  S.  Jones  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Norman 
Isaacs  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Dickinson  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  Hulletin. 

This  will  t)e  followed  by  a 
l)anel,  moderated  by  Dick  Smy- 
s«>r  of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger  on  black  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  recruitment  of 
black  journalists.  Panelists  will 
be  .Austin  Scott  of  the  AP 
Washington  staff ;  William 
Brower,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and 
Henry  MacLeod  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  black  news  council  in 
Seattle. 

Debating  teams  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  will  square  off  Friday 
on  the  question,  “Resolved: 
Newspapers  are  Part  of  the 
Generations  Gap.” 

Young  people  and  newspaper 


LONG-TERM  EXTENSION  of  a  contract  between  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Asahi  Shimbun,  which  has  been  running  for  35  years, 
was  effected  recently  when  AP  General  Manager  Wes  Gallagher 
visited  Toltyo.  At  the  signing  ceremony  with  him  is  Tomoo  Hiroolia, 
Asahi  president.  Other  executives  from  the  AP  and  Asahi  are  lined 
up  behind  them. 


reading  will  be  the  theme  of  a 
Friday  talk  by  Melissa  Babish, 
Miss  Teen-Age  America. 

A  Friday  afternoon  panel  on 
communications  in  and  around 
the  newsroom  will  include 
Woodrow  Shadid,  director  of 
sales  for  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph;  Mary  Phyllis 
Reidley,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher. 

.AP  president  Paul  Miller  and 
general  manager  Wes  Gallagher 
will  address  remarks  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  Tuesday. 

Winners  of  the  annual  $.500 
APME  performance  awards  by 
a  photographer  and  reporter 
will  l)e  announced  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  session. 

Forty-seven  .AP  meml)er 
newspapers  will  be  honored  for 
cooperation  in  coverage  of  news 
in  their  area. 

The  .American  Press  Institute 
breakfast  will  take  place 
Thursday  and  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  breakfast  Friday. 

• 

Ennis  license 
awarded  to  Wood 

Ennis  Business  Forms  Inc. 
has  reached  an  agreement  licens¬ 
ing  Wood  Industries  Inc.  to 
manufacture  and  market  a 
business  forms  press  known  as 
“one  around”,  designed  by 
Ennis. 

The  announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  Leonard  F.  Gehrig, 
president  of  Ennis,  and  Daniel 
McColley,  president  of  Wood. 

The  Stanford  Engineering 
Company  of  Salem,  Ill.,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Wood,  will  market  and 
manufacture  the  new  web  off¬ 
set  press.  Stanford  is  a  producer 
of  eciuiinnent  for  business  forms. 


Editor  gives  prize 
to  start  fraternity 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Excellence  was  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  excellence  when  George 
Kelly,  editor  of  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle,  donated  a  cash 
award,  which  he  won  for  his 
editorial  writing,  to  promote  an 
honorar>'  journalism  fraternity 
at  East  Tennes.see  State  Uni- 
veisity. 

An  editorial,  “We  get  a  Little 
Sick,”  which  appeared  in  the 
June  21,  1968  issue  of  the 
Press-Chronicle,  was  judged 
“l)e.st  single  editorial”  in  the 
daily  newspaper  division  of  the 
1969  University  of  Tennes.see- 
Tennessee  Press  Association  ex¬ 
cellence  conte.st. 

For  the  winning  editorial, 
Kelly  received  a  plaque  and  a 
cash  award  of  $100.  The  $100 
came  from  the  Edward  J.  Mee- 
man  Foundation. 

Kelly,  who  is  a  part-time  in- 
•structor  in  the  ETSU  journal¬ 
ism  dejjartment,  donated  his 
cash  award  to  help  launch  a 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Chapter.  The 
frate'-nity,  the  only  nationally 
recognized  honorary  fraternity 
in  journalism,  honors  both  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents,  who  have  achieved  a 
standard  of  excellence  set  by 
the  University. 

• 

Assigned  lo  eapitol 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gene  Harris,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  has  become  State 
House  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  here,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sanford  J.  Starobin, 
who  is  now  correspondent  for 
the  Westinghouse  Group  sta¬ 
tions. 


Howard  Heyn 
now  editor 
of  AP  books 

Howard  Heyn,  an  authority 
on  newswriting,  recently  l)e- 
came  editor  and  supervisor  of 
the  Book  Division  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  succeeded 
Robert  D.  Price  in  direction  of 
the  division,  which  since  1964 
has  produced  the  AP  news  an¬ 
nual,  an  historical  record  of  the 
events  of  each  year. 

Price,  who  had  headed  the 
Book  Division  for  the  past  four 
years,  retired  to  his  hometown, 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  .After  a  va¬ 
cation  he  plans  to  do  some 
work  on  the  Waynesboro  Rec¬ 
ord  Herald,  where  he  got  his 
start  as  a  youth.  He  had  been 
with  AP  for  four  decades.  For 
17  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
AP  Log. 

Heyn,  who  was  AP  night  edi¬ 
tor  in  Los  Angeles  for  17  years, 
was  chosen  by  AP  General  Man¬ 
ager  Wes  Gallagher  to  head 
the  Book  Division,  Gallagher 
brought  Heyn  to  New  York  a 
year  ago  to  l)ecome  familiar 
with  the  duty  and  at  the  same 
time  compile  a  new  AP  Ref¬ 
erence  Book. 

It  was  the  second  time  Heyn 
had  been  brought  to  New  York 
for  special  projects.  In  1962 
he  was  brought  in  to  suiwey 
A  P’s  newswriting  generally  and 
recommend  improvements.  For 
many  years  Heyn  has  been 
called  upon  by  universities  to 
lecture  on  w’riting  techniques. 

He’s  co-author  (with  Journal¬ 
ism  Dean  Warren  J,  Brier  of 
the  University  of  Montana)  of 
a  new  journalism  textbook, 
“Writing  for  Newspapers  and 
News  Services.” 

Heyn  was  born  and  grew  up 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  worked 
on  nine  newspapers,  including 
tho  Des  Moines  Register-Trib- 
u>ie  and  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
mil,  liefore  joining  AP  at  Los 
Angel(*s  in  1942.  For  several 
years  he  covered  Hollywood  for 
AP  Newsfeatures  and  AP 
World  Services. 


12o  on  stands 

Portland,  Me. 

The  price  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  on  the  newsstands  was  in¬ 
creased  from  10  to  12  cents  a 
copy.  The  home-delivered  price 
was  boosted  to  70  cents  a  week. 
The  increases  were  the  first  for 
the  two  papers  since  their  price 
was  hiked  to  10  cents  a  copy  in 
1965. 
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Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  keeps  your  bundle  rate  at  maximum. 

Stacker  jams  are  a  thing  of  the  past . . .  they  simply  can’t  happen  with  the  proven  Sta-Hi 
Stacker/251.  Any  irregularity  in  the  paper  stream  is  corrected  before  it  enters  the  Stacker. 

But  this  is  just  one  of  the  fine  features  of  the  versatile  Stacker/251.  Positive 
control  of  product  makes  it  ideal  for  stackerizing  of  inserting  operations  . . .  there’s  no 
danger  of  fall-out.  Portability  gives  you  capability  for  two  operations  —  daily  production  and 
inserting  —  for  the  price  of  one  Stacker/251.  (You  can’t  beat  that  for  a  bargain.)  And  odd 
bundles  are  produced  automatically  with  the  amazing  Vari-Count  Programming  System. 

Combine  all  of  this  with  Sta-Hi’s  new  Bundle  Escort  System  Totalizer  (BEST) 
for  the  finest  in  modern  mailroom  automation.  Get  the  full  Sta-Hi  story . . . 
write  or  call  collect  today. 


Ted  Hunler,  South-Cenirol  Regional  Manager 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters.  2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach.  California  92663.  (714)  833-1000 


435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
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(312/467-4441) 
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Wichita.  Kansas  67203 
(316/942-6225) 


676  Winters  Avenue 
Paramus.  New  Jersey  07652 
(201/261-4354) 
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Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
315  12th  Avenue 
Richelieu.  P.Q. 

Canada  (514/658  17S5) 


^Renaissance  of  the  horoscope  ’ 

Beauty  column  result 
of  publisher’s  dare 

Bv  Don  Malev 


If  the  late  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  legendary  publisher 
of  the  Chirnno  Trihiitie,  hadn’t 
summoned  beauteous  actress 
Arlene  Dahl  to  give  a  command 
performance  18  years  ago  she 
might  never  have  become  a 
syndicated  newsjjaper  colum¬ 
nist.  “Before  I  met  him,”  says 
.\rlene,  “I’d  never  written  any¬ 
thing  but  my  name.” 

Col.  McCormick,  who  died  in 
li>.‘)8,  was  then  looking  for  a 
good  looking  female  celebrity  to 
write  a  beauty  column.  “The 
last  one  he  had,”  says  Arlene, 
“was  written  by  Lillian  Russell 
and  be  wanted  to  have  someone 
do  a  similar  column.  He’d  been 
considering  having  one  written 
by  .4va  Gardner  or  Liz  Taylor 
and  I  wound  up  writing  it.  But  it 
was  strictly  an  accident.” 

The  “accident”  was  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  birthday  party  (“he 
was  a  Leo”!  and  Arlene,  in 
Chicago  promoting  a  movie  she 
was  apiiearing  in  with  Fred 
Astaire  and  Red  Skelton,  was 
“invited”  to  give  a  command  per¬ 
formance  at  the  colonel’s  bash 
along  with  fellow  actress  Greer 
Garson.  “The  colonel  was  a  tall, 
rather  attractive  man,”  re¬ 
members  Arlene,  “and  I  didn’t 
know  who  he  was.  he  never  in¬ 
troduced  himself.  He  came  over 
to  me  and  .said  .something  like 
‘Howzabout  writing  a  news¬ 
paper  column,  kid?’  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  joke.  Because 
I’ve  never  been  able  to  say  no 
and  love  dares  1  said  I’d  be 
happy  to  and  when  do  we  start.” 
Three  months  later  she  found 
her.self  writing  a  beauty  column 
for  the  fa.st  talking  colonel.  “I 
worked  with  a  writer  for  three 
months  and  then  did  it  on  my 
own,”  she  says. 

In  five  languages 

The  three-a-week  beauty- 
horoscope  column  called  “Let’s 
Be  Beautiful.”  is  syndicated  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New’  York 
News  Syndicate  and  is  read,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arlene,  “by  30-  mil¬ 
lion  readers.”  According  to  the 
versatile  movie  star  it  appears 
“in  about  60  or  70  papers”  in 
the  U.  S.  and  “in  another  30 
in  Europe.”  The  600  word 
column  is  translated  into  five 
languages. 

Her  column  combines  both 
beauty  and  astrology,  “which  is 
a  hot  item  right  now.”  Arlene 


her.self  is  an  astrology  buff  and 
has  had  an  avid  interest  in  the 
heavens  since  childhood.  “I  was 
always  fa.scinated  by  the  moon 
— I  thought  that  was  where  God 
lived,”  she  says.  She  feels  people 
want  their  communications  to 
be  per.sonalized — “this  is  what 
we  do  in  our  astrology-beauty 
column,”  she  says. 

Her  columns  give  specialized 
beauty  tips  for  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  draws  an 
avalanche  of  mail,  most  of  it 
asking  for  advice.  “I  get  about 
four  or  five  thousand  letters  a 
month,”  says  Arlene,  “and  most 
of  the  letters  ask  me  to  answer 
problems.  Sometimes  I  feel  like 
Dear  Abbey.”  She  personally 
answers  about  100  letters  per 
week  and  the  rest  of  the  letter 
writers  receive  form  letter  an¬ 
swers.  Because  of  the  large 
volume  of  mail  the  redheaded 
actress-author  says  she’s  unable 
to  move  from  her  home  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Pacific  Palisades.  “I’ve 
got  so  many  letters  stashed 
away  in  my  garage  I  can’t  fit 
my  car  in  anymore,”  she  says. 
“I’ve  saved  every  letter  I’ve  ever 
received  since  I  started  writing 
the  column  years  ago  and  I 
probably  couldn’t  find  another 
place  big  enough  to  store  them 
all.  If  I  ever  go  into  the  mail 
order  business  I’ve  got  enough 
names  and  addresses  to  send  out 
a  good  sized  mailing.” 

Bev>  of  hooks 

Because  of  the  success  of  her 
newspaper  columns  she’s  written 
13  books,  including  a  series  of 
“Beauty  Scope”  books  (one  for 
each  sign  of  the  zodiac)  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Simon  & 
Schuster.  Since  publication  last 
February  the  books  have  sold 
w'ell  over  2-million  copies.  “It’s 
the  renaissance  of  the  horo¬ 
scope,”  she  says. 

Another  offshoot  of  her 
column  is  her  series  of  “Beauty 
Happenings,”  a  barnstorming 
series  of  junkets  run  in  con¬ 
junction  with  local  newspapers 
that  carry  her  column.  The 
junkets  include  demonstrations 
during  which  she  selects  women 
from  the  audience  and  show's 
them  how'  to  apply  makeup  and 
how’  to  color  and  style  their 
hair.  According  to  Arlene  her 
“happenings”  are  highly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Besides  her  movie  career,  her 


Arlene  Dahl 


newspaper  column,  her  books 
and  her  lecture  tours  she  is  vice- 
president  of  an  advertising  com¬ 
pany  and  holds  a  patent  on  a 
boudoir  cap  (“the  first  patent 
for  one  granted  since  192.')”) 
which  she  designed  as  a  result 
of  a  letter  she  received  from  an 
irate  husband  who  wanted  to 
know  what  to  do  with  his  wife’s 
head,  which  was  nocturnally 
covered  with  hair  curlers. 

“Everything  I’ve  done,”  she 
says,  “has  been  as  a  result  of 
my  column  and  I  owe  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  more  than  anyone  else 
I  can  think  of  outside  my 
father.”  The  income  she  re¬ 
ceives  from  her  diversified  ca¬ 
reers  is  far  above  poverty  level. 
How  much?  “Zeroes  give  me 
headaches,”  she  says. 

Walking  conglonicralc 

The  beautiful  walking  con¬ 
glomerate  has  appeared  in  27 
movies  (the  latest  one  shot  in 
India)  and  thinks  that  all  wo¬ 
men  are  basically  actresses. 
“The  only  difference  is  that  I 
get  paid  for  it,”  she  says. 

Originally  from  Minneapolis 
and  of  Scandinavian  stock,  she 
comes  from  a  long  line  of 
Methodist  ministers.  She  almost 
became  one  herself,  surprisingly 
enough,  but  became  the  self- 
confessed  black  .sheep  of  her 
family  instead.  “I  was  studying 
to  be  a  missionary,”  she  con¬ 
fesses,  “and  was  preparing  to 
go  to  the  Far  Ea.st.  But  I 
changed  my  mind  and  became 
an  actress  instead,”  When  she 
first  w'ent  to  Hollywood  she 
wanted  to  become  a  musical 
comedienne,  but  that  too  eluded 
her. 

“I  was  never  a  dedicated  ac¬ 
tress,”  says  the  Hollj'wood  star 
who  considers  herself  primarily 
a  journali.st,  “and  by  writing  my 
column  I  found  that  it  opened 
many  window's  and  developed  me 
both  as  a  human  being  and  as 
a  w'oman.  I  now  see  myself  first 
as  a  reporter  and  then  as  an 
actress.  Writing  for  news¬ 
papers  has  given  me  courage, 
courage  enough  to  do  other 
things,  to  go  into  other  profes¬ 
sions  and  in  general  broaden  my 
w'hole  scope.” 


GNS  will  expand 
football  coverage 

Gannett  New's  Service,  a  news 
cooperative  serv'ing  34  daily 
newspapers,  will  expand  its  col¬ 
lege  football  coverage. 

A  national  “Game  of  the 
Week”  will  be  featured  by  GNS, 
according  to  John  Quinn,  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  for  Gannett. 

A  team  of  sports  writers 
across  the  nation  will  provide 
player  profiles,  game  analyses 
and  other  on-the-scene  closeups 
of  the  most  significant  game 
each  week,  beginning  Sept,  20 
w'ith  the  Penn  State-Navy  game. 

Though  GNS  plans  to  focus 
on  a  number  of  traditional  rival¬ 
ries,  such  as  Notre  Dame-Pur- 
due  on  September  27,  it  will 
staff  the  game  of  most  national 
consequence  w'eekly,  Quinn  said. 

Sports  w'riters  from  San 
Bernandino,  Calif,  to  Rochester, 
N.Y.  and  Hartford,  Conn,  to 
Rockford,  Ill.,  to  Cocoa,  Fla.  and 
Pen.sacola,  Fla.,  and  others,  will 
join  the  GNS  team. 

GNS  also  plans  to  select  an 
All-American  team  at  season’s 
end  and  will  publish  the  weekly 
Top  20  college  poll  after  can¬ 
vassing  its  editors. 

The  Game  of  the  Week,  Top 
20  and  All-American  teams  will 
be  directed  b.v  Buddy  Martin 
of  GNS  Sports  at  Today  in 
Cocoa. 

Philip  M.  Keohane,  a  regional 
executive  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  the  past  11  years, 
has  been  appointed  marketing 
director  for  Gannett  News 
Service  which  is  making  its  wire 
and  features  available  to  papers 
outside  the  Gannett  Group. 

• 

Youth  Life  Line 
draws  inquiries 

The  Youth  Life  Line  organ¬ 
ization  of  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  dedicated  to  improving 
communications  between  young 
people  and  parents,  has  been 
deluged  w'ith  inquiries  ever 
since  their  work  was  described 
bj'  Helen  Bottel,  whose  “Helen 
Help  Us!”  column  of  advice  is 
distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

According  to  the  Sacrantento 
Bee,  Mrs.  .1.  Warren  Gardner, 
originator  of  the  California 
group,  began  getting  a  flood  of 
requests  for  information  from 
as  far  aw'ay  as  Massachusetts 
and  Florida  w'hen  her  name  w'as 
mentioned  in  Mrs.  Bottel ’s  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Y.  L.  L.  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  supplement. 

Youth  Life  Line  has  put  to¬ 
gether  a  booklet  of  generalized 
procedure  which  will  be  sent 
out  in  answer  to  requests. 
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Unexcelled  coverage 

of  the  national  and 
international  scene 
by  four  of  the  top 
newsmen  of  the  country 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  members  of  the 
Washington  press  corps,  Childs 
has  established  a  brilliant 
reputation  as  a  specialist  in 
covering  the  complex  and  often- 
confusing  news  developments 
in  national  and  international 
affairs. 


WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 

Distinguished  political  cor¬ 
respondent  and  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  author,  White  has  an 
unusual  ability  to  recognize 
political  "news  in  the  making;” 
to  sense,  dig  for  and  concisely 
report  the  underlying  facts  that 
will  make  future  headlines — 
clear,  candid  analysis  and 
comment. 


HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 

Noted  newspaper  correspondent 
economist,  radio  commentator, 
author  and  diplomat,  Taylor 
reports  and  comments  on  the 
political  and  economic  events, 
policies  and  trends,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Recipient  of 
many  honors  and  awards  and 
author  of  several  books. 


DON  MACLEAN 

Fresh,  funny  and  sometimes 
irreverent,  Don  Maclean  picks 
his  targets  at  random — from 
political  foibles  to  cultural  rigor 
mortis — and  unerringly  hits 
target  dead  center.  Raises 
Hail  Columbia,  District  of  .  . 
in  six  columns  each  week. 
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White  vers 
readership 

In  Indianapolis  and  Marion 
County,  Indiana,  Neproes  read 
about  half  as  much  news  and 
news  features — including  comics 
— as  whites,  but  pull  up  about 
even  on  advertising,  according 
to  the  results  of  a  survey 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  liulinuapolis  Star. 

The  study,  made  by  Carl  J. 
Nelson  Research  Inc.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  ba.sed  on  interviews 
with  ],()0()  adults — 250  white 
men  and  250  white  women  and 
an  equal  number  of  Negro  men 
and  women — in  regard  to  news, 
features  and  advertising  that 
appeared  in  the  .April  23,  lOfiit, 
issue  of  the  Indiana))olis  Star. 

riiiK*  «li  (Terence 

Some  of  the  survey  findings: 

Negroes  read  fewer  pages 
than  whites,  and  spent  less  time 
doing  so. 

Negro  interest  in  tv  ])i'ograms 
and  news  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  whites. 

Reading  of  sports  news  by 
Negro  men  and  women  was 
about  three-fourths  that  of 
whites. 

The  same  was  true  of  Negro 
women’s  interest  in  .society 
news,  but  Negro  women's  read¬ 
ership  of  women’s  features  was 
only  about  half  that  of  white 
W'omen. 

Negroes  rated  much  Inflow 
whites  in  reader.ship  of  opinion 
content  and  considerably  below' 
w’hites’  readership  of  comics  and 
panels. 

Negroes’  reader.ship  of  display 
ads  was  about  the  same  as 
whites.  But — 

The  two  reader  populations 
differed  greatly  in  income  and 
education. 

C^Mlrd  ropy  used 

In  conducting  the  survey,  a 
coded  copy  of  the  Star  was 
placed  before  the  person  being 
interviewed.  He  was  asked  to  go 
through  the  newspaper  page  by 
page,  and  point  out  any  picture, 
advertisement,  story  or  feature 
that  he  had  seen  or  read  in  the 
newspaper  earlier  in  the  day. 
Inteiwiewers  were  trained  to  re¬ 
cord  only  tho.se  items  that  had 
been  read,  deleting  what  was 
usually  read,  or  what  the  re¬ 
spondent  said  he  would  like  to 
read. 

The  front  page  of  the  Star 
proclaimed:  “Saigon  Asks  Asia 
Alliance.’’  On  this,  all  persons 
questioned  scored  positive.  In¬ 
side  the  paper,  a  page  3  top 
story  with  a  picture  of  the  bat- 


US  Negro 
analyzed 

tleship  New  Jersey  drew  posi¬ 
tive  answers  from  24  white  men, 
and  21  white  women  against  12 
and  1 1  for  Negro  men  and  wom¬ 
en. 

On  the  following  page,  the 
lead  story  was,  “Cornell  Warned 
By  Black  Students.”  It  drew 
l)ositive  answers  from  2fi  white 
men  and  27  white  women 
against  13  and  15  for  Negro 
men  and  women. 

(•roiip^  balanced 

.An  analysis  by  the  ANPA 
stated : 

“Several  studies  of  Negro 
communication  behavior  have 
l>een  reported,  but  the  sample 
for  most  of  them  was  bia.sed  to 
some  extent  as  to  .sex  or  age. 
In  the  present  study,  the  age 
and  sex  groups  were  balanced. 
The  big  difference,  of  course, 
was  with  respect  to  income,  oc¬ 
cupation  and  education,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  two 
races  in  the  usual  metropolitan 
community.  It  is  these  socio¬ 
economic  differences  which  ac¬ 
count  for  differences  in  reader- 
ship  more  than  the  difference  in 
race,  per  i>e. 

The  ANP.A  stated  that 
“Studies  in  some  communities 
have  shown  that  Negro  adults 
view  television  more  often  than 
do  white  adults.  This  was  found 
not  to  be  true . ” 

I'clevisioii  vicning 

A  tabulated  breakdown 
showed  that  (57  percent  of  the 
white  men  questioned  viewed 
network  program  news  nearly 
every  day,  but  only  (53  percent 
of  the  Negro  men  did  so.  Among 
the  women,  72  percent  of  the 
whites  did  against  (5(5  percent 
of  the  Negroes  who  did  not. 

“.A  most  significant  finding  of 
this  pioneer  study  w’as  that,  in 
general,  the  differences  between 
the  races  as  to  readership  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  was  slight,” 
■said  the  ANPA  analysis.  It 
added  that  “When  reader.ship  of 
all  department  store  ads  was 
averaged,  the  median  score  for 
whites  and  Negroes  were  found 
to  l>e  exactly  the  .same.  The 
same  median  scores  were  found 
for  readership  of  national  ads.” 

It  W’as  discovered  also  that 
“The  highest  read  classifications 
by  Negroes  were:  Personal 
notices  (by  men) :  employment 
— men,  employment;  women, 
employment;  men  and  women” 
while  for  women  it  was  autos 
for  .sale,  rentals,  lost  and  found, 
sports,  foreign  autos,  and  for 
.sale,  miscellaneous. 


Earl  J.  LeClair  Jr. 


L(‘('lair  in  non 
for  IJPl  j*ervices 

Ap|)ointment  of  Kail  J.  Le¬ 
Clair  Jr.,  as  manager,  interna¬ 
tional  communications  of  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  James  F. 
Karr,  general  communications 
manager. 

LeClair  will  be  in  charge  of 
international  communications  in 
connection  with  the  gathering 
and  distribution  of  UPI’s  news 
and  picture  services. 

LeClair,  3b,  has  served  as 
newspictures  communications 
cooi'dinator  in  New  York  since 
May,  19(57.  From  1959  to  19(57, 
he  was  newspictures  bureau 
manager  in  Pittsburgh  and  be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  a  Telephoto 
service  engineer  in  New  Yoi'k. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  RCA 
Institute  and  from  1948  to  1952 
.served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as 
a  communications  instructor. 

• 

Pearson  wills  ooliiiiiii 
to  wife,  Anderson 

Wasiiincto.v 

In  one  of  .seven  wills  he  had 
written  since  1919,  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  bequeathed  a  half-intere.st 
in  his  syndicated  column,  the 
Wa.shington  Merry-Go-Round, 
to  his  a.s.sociate.  Jack  Anderson. 
The  other  half  interest  was  left 
to  his  widow,  Luvie  Moore  Pear¬ 
son. 

This  document,  dated  De¬ 
cember  2,  19(52  and  handwritten 
in  Kentucky  where  it  is  legal 
without  being  witnes.sed,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  one  that  will 
prevail  in  probate.  Pear.son’s 
step-son,  Tyler  Abell,  said  the 
family  was  convinced  that  this 
was  the  last  will  he  wrote. 

Ownership  of  a  newsletter, 
“Personal  from  Pearson,”  was 
bequeathed  to  an  associate,  Wil¬ 
liam  Neal  (one-half  interest) ; 
Pearson’s  .secretary,  Marion 
Canty  (one  quarter),  and  Tom 
McNamara  (one  quarter). 


Education  board  backs 
newspapers’  program 

Hakrisbcru,  Pa, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Education  has  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  support  of  the  use 
of  newspapers  in  the  clas.sroom.s. 
The  Board  re.solution  urged 
“local  publishers  and  educators 
to  work  together  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  a 
program  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  newspapers  as 
valuable  tools  in  many  learning 
situations.” 


Louis  Trnpin  retires. 
Jack  Bctsoii  moves  np 

PlIILADKLPIlU 

Louis  Trupin,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
tiitig  and  Sunday  nulletiH  since 
1950,  retire«l  at  his  own  request 
on  September  15. 

Replacing  him  is  Jack  Ret- 
.son,  .50,  circulation  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  is  a  colonel  in  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

An  alumnus  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  former  pi'omotion 
manager  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  Journal- 
.Xiiieriran,  Trupin  came  to  the 
Bulletin  in  1940  from  the  Syra- 
euxe  He  raid- Journal  when  How¬ 
ard  W.  Stodghill  took  charge  of 
the  Bulletin  circulation  opera¬ 
tion  as  bu.siness  manager. 

Other  circulation  executives 
under  Betson  are  Thomas  Hook¬ 
er,  country  circulation  manager; 
William  Vogt,  Pennsylvania 
home  delivery  manager;  Richard 
Hoffman,  New  Jersey  home  de¬ 
livery  manager;  Rhett  Shields, 
city  home  delivery  manager; 
James  R.  Smith,  city  home  de¬ 
livery  and  public  relations  man¬ 
ager;  William  Morovich,  street 
sales  manager;  John  Turcich, 
office  manager;  Darrell  Snyder, 
circulation  promotion  manager; 
Carl  Wilson,  mail  room  super¬ 
intendent,  and  William  Hollis, 
delivery  .superintendent. 


Jack  Betson 
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The  elbow  technique 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

r.ililorial  (loiiMillunl.  (opirv  Inlt-riialional  ('orp. 

Tho  lead  page  of  a  Women’s  section  should  lend 
itself  to  matfazine-niakeup  ap))roaches.  Here’s  one 
from  the  re-desi^ned  Houston  Post  that  does. 

One  is  the  elbow  techni<iue.  Here  the  headline  is 
ellxjwed  into  the  body  type.  Captions  can  lx*  elbowed 
in  this  way,  too,  dropped  into  the  body  tyj)e  fairly 
close  to  the  art. 

Whether  the  elbow  is  a  caption  or  part  of  the 
head,  plenty  of  white  space  above,  below  and  l)eside  it 
is  necessary. 

Thei-e  are  some  other  neat  devices  here,  too. 

The  by-line  is  12  Resal  lx)ld.  Credit  line  is  Kt 
Kefral  lK)ld.  Roth  ar«‘  flush  to  the  left-hand  margin 
of  the  body  type.  The  jumpline  is  nine  Repal  bold, 
flush  to  the  riRht-hand  maigin  of  the  IxkI.v. 

It’s  daily  custom  anionfj  the  preat  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  Texas  to  run  half-pape  ads  (them- 
-selves  usually  l)eauties  in  praphic  arts  desipn)  on 
the  lead  pape  of  Women’s  sections.  A  prime  position. 
That  24  points  of  air  across  the  top  of  the  ad  en¬ 
hances  lK)th  the  advertisement  and  the  editorial  lay¬ 
out. 

More  alM)Ut  the  white  sjiace:  There’s  a  slup  l)e- 
tween  by-line  and  credit  line  and  a  pica  l)etween 
credit  line  and  leatl.  Theie’s  a  slup  above  the  jumj)- 
line.  Attention  to  these  minute  bits  of  detail  jiays 
dividends  in  readability. 

You  •>ther  pirls,  dws  it  lK)ther  you  that  the  .story 
starts  raw,  no  head  above  it?  It  shouldn’t,  because 
that,  t<M),  is  mapazine  techniciue.  We’ve  all  been  told 
always  that  all  IxMly  type  must  always  l)e  covered 
by  a  headline.  We  were  taupht  .so  many  thinps  un¬ 
true! 

The  caption  here  (18-point  Rodoni  imxlern  italic) 
is  beside  the  art.  Another  mapazine  touch.  The 

_ _ _ 


Five-Star  /ocr,. 

Saturday,  /  Tt*  1 

Aug.  9.  1969  /  1  11^1 


TO  MERIT  YOUR 


teaser  to  pape  d  is  21  Rodoni  modern  Roman.  Teasers 
are  pood  ideas,  esjjecially  when  you  have  half  a 
pape. 

The  Houston  Post  floats  its  Woman’s  World  flap 
all  over  the  place.  The  flap  is  in  Helvetica,  the  face 
used  for  the  pape-1  namejilate  and  for  flaps  and 
identifiers  throuphout  the  paper.  This  is  Helvetica 
repular,  liphter  than  the  lx)ld  on  pape  1. 

»  ♦  * 

Excessively  black  elements  had  prown  like  Topsy 
throuphout  the  paper.  One  objective  of  the  re-desipn 
was  to  liphten  the  typopraphy.  The  aim  was  a  sojihis- 
ticated  softeninp  of  layout  that,  paradoxically,  would 
make  the  impact  more  vivid.  .And,  of  course,  a  simpli¬ 
fied  foimat  that  would  pive  papes  more  breathinp 
room. 

Some  of  the.se  black  elements  and  the  revi.sed 
versions  are  shown  here.  The  five-star  final  is  a 
Sports  final.  It  carried,  in  the  ripht-hand  ear  of  the 
pape-1  nameplate,  the  reveise  that  descril)es  the 
edition.  The  left-hand  ear  carried  the  rever.s<>  con- 
taininp  the  .slopan  “Written  and  Edited  to  Merit 
f  our  Confidence.’’ 

A  simple  type.set  was  substituted  for  the  edition 
indicator.  One  plance  will  prove  it’s  neater  and 
cleaner.  The  i-everse  in  the  slopan  was  dropped  in 
favor  of  the  black-on-white  script.  Also  cleaner. 

Names  in  the  news  is  a  daily  feature,  in  a  three- 
column  hole.  There  really  was  no  reason  for  the  head 
to  run  in  all  caps,  especially  since  the  new  head 
style  was  all-down. 

(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&l*.  Correspondence  should  Im*  addressed  to  him  at 
Co|)Iey  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhw  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 
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TWICE-A-WEEK  SYNDROME 

The  Weekly  Editor 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Contrary  to  the  dictionary,  it 
would  seem,  there  is  nothing  ab¬ 
normal  or  catastrophic  about  the 
twice-a-\veek  syndrome  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing. 

In  fact,  some  members  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware-District  of 
Columbia  Press  Association  in¬ 
dicated  here  this  week  they  were 
quite  pleased  with  the  results  of 
their  syndrome  in  respect  to  new 
circulation,  general  revenue  and 
community  influence. 

The  workshop  chairman  was 
Walter  Rykiel,  representing  a 
big  daily  combination,  the  Wil- 
niinflton  \ew8-Journal,  but  his 
panelists  spoke  for  (1)  an 
historic  newspai)er,  the  Mury- 
Ifiiid  (inzette;  (2)  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  black-oriented  news¬ 
paper,  the  Baltimore  Afro 
American;  and  (3)  a  round-the- 
clock  non-daily  group,  Strom- 
berg  Publications  at  Ellicott 
City,  Md. 

Picked  up  linage 

What  happened  after  the 
Maryland  Gazette,  which  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  Amiapolix  Cajd- 
tal-dazette,  stepped  up  its  fre- 
(|uency  from  Thursday  to 
Monday  and  Thursday? 

Since  May,  when  the  change 
was  put  into  effect,  largely 
“dictated”  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  the  Monday  edition 
has  been  as  large  as  24  pages 
and  has  averaged  20  pages.  The 
Thursday  edition,  formerly  av¬ 
eraging  48  pages,  has  averaged 
44  pages,  e.xclusive  of  special  in- 
.serts. 

“We  have  picked  up  about  10 
l)ages  of  paid  advertising,”  re¬ 
ported  Philin  M  Evans,  who 
explained  that  the  Maryland 
Gazette  serves  the  Glen  Burnie 
suburban  area  with  around  18,- 
000  circulation.  The  paper  is 
printed  on  the  Capital-Gazette’s 
offset  press. 

The  weekly  added  only  one 
I>erson  to  the  news  staff  when 
the  publication  schedule  was  ex¬ 
panded. 

Coniiiiuiiily  poll  luken 

Evans  attributed  some  of  the 
succe.ss  of  the  venture  to  a  poll 
which  he  and  others  at  the  news- 
pa|)er  designed  to  find  out  com¬ 
munity  attitudes  toward  issues 
of  the  day.  An  experienced  sur¬ 
vey  organization  handled  the 
actual  mailing  of  the  question¬ 
naire — to  3,000  households 
chosen  at  random,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  whether  they  were  sub- 
.scribers  to  the  newspaper  — 
and  processing  of  the  first  950 
returns.  Many  more  question¬ 


naires  were  returned,  up  to  a 
total  of  1,500,  after  the  analysis 
was  made,  Evans  said.  » 

A  by-product  of  the  survey 
was  a  series  of  eight  articles 
which  gave  a  cross-section  view 
of  the  residents  on  such  topics 
as  sex  education  in  the  public 
schools,  dope,  Vietnam,  etc. 

One  revelation,  Evans  said, 
was  surprising.  The  answers  to 
the  questionnaire  disclosed  that 
the  opponents  to  sex  education 
in  the  district  schools  were  very 
much  a  minority  .segment  of  the 
community.  In  the  furor  that 
attended  the  school  l)oard’s  pro¬ 
posal  the  opponents  created  an 
impression  that  they  spoke  for 
the  majority. 

John  H.  Murphy  III  described 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Afro 
group  to  provide  Tuesday  and 
Friday  editions  for  Baltimore 
and  Tuesday  and  Thursday  edi¬ 
tions  for  W’ashington.  While  a 
forced  combination  rate  was  put 
into  effect  for  advertising,  with 
the  result  that  virtually  all  ads 
run  in  both  editions,  the  circula¬ 
tion  price  was  reduced  to  make 
a  bargain  buy  for  both  editions. 

Confronted  with  distribution 
problems  similar  to  those  of  the 
white  press  in  Negro  commun¬ 
ities.  the  Afro  papers  have  ex¬ 
perienced  some  success  and 
fewer  headaches,  Murphy  said, 
in  using  10-year-old  boys  as  car¬ 
riers. 

Pr«>ii<l  of  ser\ie«*  uward 

Murphy  said  his  editors  took 
great  pride  in  winning  the  .serv¬ 
ice  award  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  .Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  citation  has  gone  to  a 
black  publication  and.  Murphy 
noted,  it  placed  the  78-vear-old 
Afro  papers  in  company  with 
the  Wa^hinfttou  Pont,  the  St. 
Loiii8  Po.>it-l >18 patch,  the  .VeM’ 
York  Time8  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  .Afro  papers,  he  added, 
have  been  under  .some  strain  to 
maintain  such  high  standards  in 
reporting  the  black  community 
because  its  .staff  is  continually 
“raided”  by  the  white  pre.ss  in 
personnel  recruitment. 

The  Stromberg  groun  of  nine 
non-dailies  that  publi.sh  four 
area  editions  may’  be  heading  to¬ 
ward  daily  publication,  but 
Philip  St.  Thomas  declined  to 
pinpoint  the  date  or  plans  for 
such  an  expan.sion  move. 

In  October  19(>5,  he  related, 
the  Howard  Connty  Times  went 
to  two  issues  a  week  without  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  to  the  subscrib<>r 
until  the  date  of  renewal,  then 


the  price  would  advance  from 
$4  to  $6  a  year,  with  a  copy 
price  of  lOy. 

It  took  about  three  years,  St. 
Thomas  said,  to  get  across  the 
idea  to  the  subscribers  that  they 
were  getting  two  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers  in  the  same 
week. 

In  respect  to  advertising,  lin¬ 
age  has  increased  from  47,000 
j)er  month  to  70,000  per  month 
with  an  optional  rate  that  be¬ 
gins  on  a  base  of  12  cents  a 
line  and  progresses  in  stepups  of 
a  few  cents  for  any  or  all  of  the 
nine  editions  as  they  are  added. 

Formerly  averaging  8-10 
pages,  the  Times  now  averages 
10-12  pages,  and  where  it  form¬ 
erly  ran  50-50  on  advertising- 
news  content  the  ratio  has 
changed  to  62-38  in  favor  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Raising  the  circulation  price 
proved  to  be  less  painful  than 
any  other  step  taken. 

“In  all  of  our  experience,”  St. 
Thomas  noted,  “We  have  never 
suffered  adversely  from  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  increa.se.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  price  boost  actually’ 
stim.ulates  circulation  becau.se 
the  companion  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  generates  new  interest  in 
the  paper.” 

Circulation  of  the  Times  has 
gone  above  the  7,000  mark  in 
.ARC  audits. 

.^'peciul  editions 

Rykiel’s  panel  also  considered 
si)ecial  editions  Several  ex¬ 
amples  of  revenue-producing 
progress  i.ssues  and  .some  built 
around  local  political  campaigns 
were  exhibited. 

There  is  considerable  public 
acceptance  for  keet)sake  editions 
of  newspapers,  .said  Paul  Leach 
of  Snecial  Promotions.  Phila¬ 
delphia  He  stressed  the  value 
of  ii  community  weekly  in  re¬ 
porting  fully  the  onening  of  a 
new  industry,  dedication  of  a 
bridge  or  other  public  works 
project  because  “.50  years  from 
now  that  edition  will  prove  to  be 
valuable  in  putting  together  an 
anniversarv  or  progress  edition.” 

Leach  cited  the  example  of 
the  Manassa.8  .lonrnal  Messenyer 
in  Virginia.  He  prevailed  on  the 
editor  to  do  something  special 
with  his  coverage  of  the  event 
when  the  funeral  tiain  liearing 
former  President  Ei.senhower 
pas.sed  through  the  town.  That 
historic  event  will  come  in  handy 
years  from  now.  he  predicted. 


Eiiier8<»iis  hiiy  paper 

Gerald  and  Wanda  Emer.son 
have  purcha.sed  the  weekly 
Kenrille  Connty  Parmer,  Mohall. 
N.  1).,  from  Henry  P.  Sullivan, 
who  took  charge  as  publi.sher  in 
194.5,  .succeeding  his  father,  Ed¬ 
ward  Sidlivan. 


Reporters  hit 
secret  talks 
on  sex  study 

Baltimore 

The  Baltimore  Press  Report¬ 
ers  .Association  censured  the 
state  committee  studying  sex 
education  and  the  state  board 
of  education  for  failing  to  open 
committee  meetings  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  granting  the  press  only 
limited  access  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The  BPR.A  also  demanded  the 
dismissal  from  the  committee  of 
two  women  the  association 
charges  with  possible  conflicting 
interests  liecause  they  are  writ¬ 
ing  news  articles  about  sex  ed¬ 
ucation  while  barring  press  and 
|)ublic  from  sessions  to  which 
they  have  access. 

Mrs.  Banfield  has  lieen  writ¬ 
ing  articles  for  the  .Afro-.Amer- 
ican  and  .Mrs.  Hymes  has  lieen 
writing  a  column  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  Maryland  daily 
and  14  weekly  newspapers. 

The  state  committee — who’s 
official  title  is  “Maryland  State 
Board  of  Education  .Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Educational 
.Aspects  of  Contemporary  Is¬ 
sues” — was  censured  “for  its 
wilful,  flagrant  and  persistent 
disregard  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know,  for  its  failure  to  fol¬ 
low  Gov.  Mandel’s  .suggestion 
that  its  meetings  1h‘  opened  to 
public  and  press”  and  “for  its 
discourtesy”  to  the  BP.A,  the 
a.^.swiation  resoltion  says. 

Richard  L.  Sher,  a.ssi.stant 
news  director  at  Station  WCRM, 
is  president  of  the  BPR.A.  Its 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Kenneth  J. 
Rabbin,  elected  chairman;  Wiley 
Daniels,  WJZ-tv  newscaster; 
Chris  Murphy,  radio  station 
WAVE  reporter,  and  Tom 
Marr,  reporter  for  WFBR  ra¬ 
dio. 

!\eH  Nejiro  weekly 

Washington 

•A  new  Negro  newspa|>er,  the 
Third  World,  has  been  launched 
here  as  a  weekly.  The  editor 
is  John  W.  Lewis,  who  formerly 
worked  as  a  re|)orter  for  the 
Wnshinyton  Afro-.Amerienn.  The 
first  issue,  activist-oriented, 
consi.sted  of  eight  pages. 

III  eentral  plant 

WlLLLSTON,  N.  D. 

Rus.sel  Kilen,  publisher  of  the 
.Montrail  County  Promoter  at 
Stanley,  has  announced  that  the 
publication  is  switching  fnmi 
letterpress  to  offset  printing  at 
the  plant  of  the  Herald  here. 
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IN  PA  goes 
over  1,000 
membership 

From  Scandinavia  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  stretches  a  unique  net¬ 
work  linking  newspapers  of  all 
types  and  sizes, 

A  continuous  flow  of  profit¬ 
able  ideas  spans  the  continents 
through  this  network  tuned  to 
the  creative  minds  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

This  ■week,  two  more  news- 
pai)ers  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Denmark  joined  this  40- 
year-old  network,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As- 
.sociation,  to  carry  the  total 
membership  past  the  1,000  mark. 

The  Elhvood  Citjf  (Pa.) 
Ledger,  the  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
State-Journal  and  the  Berling- 
fike  Tidende  of  Copenhagen  af¬ 
filiated  with  INPA,  establishing 
a  new  high  in  membership. 

INPA’s  member.ship  includes 
publishers,  general  managers, 
business  managers,  promotion 
managers,  public  service  di¬ 
rectors,  advertising  managers, 
circulation  heads,  editors,  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  executives 
of  allied  organizations. 

‘Prfuiiolion  the  calaU>t* 

INP.\  president  Patricia  N. 
I.aHatte,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  attributed  INPA’s 
rapid  growth  in  the  past  two 
years  to  the  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  by  publishers  that  promo¬ 
tion  is  the  catalyst  in  all  phases 
of  “.selling”  newspapers  vigor¬ 
ously  and  competitively  in  the 
world  of  communications. 

INPA  is  the  clearinghouse  for 
questions  that  come  from  news¬ 
papers  in  many  countries.  All 
are  answered  either  directly  or 
through  tho  six  newsletters  pub- 
li.shed  each  month  by  INPA 
editors  who  are  working  news¬ 
paper  executives  in  the  fields 
of  advertising,  circulation,  copy 
writing,  public  relations  and  re- 
.search. 

Many  of  INPA's  members  de¬ 
vote  “after-work”  hours  to 
special  projects  for  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Newell  Meyer,  Milwaukee 
Journal  Co.  vicepresident  who 
also  is  vicepresident  of  INPA, 
has  edited  books  especially  for 
the  association — “Let’s  Talk 
,4bout  Managing  People”  and 
“Creative  Imagination.” 

Paul  S.  Hirt,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Pailg  iK’eu's  and  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  INPA,  prepared  two 
basic  texts  on  advertising: 
“Newspaper  Presentations”  and 


“Designing  Retail  Ads  for 
Profit.” 

Daniel  K.  Stern,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Sari  Jose 
Mercury  Xews,  compiles  the 
“Newspaper  Promotion  Hand¬ 
book.” 

INPA’s  members  work  for 
newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  28 
other  countries.  Originally 
known  as  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
the  name  was  changed  to  reflect 
the  international  scope  in  19G8 
when  headquarters  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  750  Third  Avenue  in 
New  York  City.  Gerald  J.  Rock 
is  executive  secretary. 

1070  conference  in  Van«'ouver 

In  the  spring  of  each  year, 
there  is  a  general  conference  to 
dissect  the  where’s  and  why’s 
of  promotion,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  research.  The  1070 
conference  is  scheduled  in  May 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Four  re¬ 
gional  workshops  are  held  each 
fall.  Plans  are  under  study  for 
workshops  in  South  America 
and  Europe. 

• 

Lee  group  buys 
paper  in  Oregon 

Davenport,  la. 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  owners 
of  16  Midwestern  newspapers, 
has  announced  the  purcha.se  of 
the  Corvallis  (Oregon)  Gazette- 
Times,  effective  Oct.  1. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Lee  group, 
announced  the  sale,  for  an  un- 
disclo.sed  sum,  after  negotiations 
of  about  a  year  with  Robert  C. 
Ingalls,  publisher  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Oregon  evening 
publication  of  about  11,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Gottlieb  said  the  purchase  of 
the  paper  in  a  city  70  miles 
south  of  Portland  would  give 
the  Lee  group  an  outlook  on 
the  Pacific  in  a  region  in  which 
the  management  had  long  been 
interested.  Lee  Enterpri.ses 
“went  public”  in  March. 

Ingalls  will  continue  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Gazette- 
Times,  and  Arthur  L.  Lowe  as 
general  manager. 

• 

Buys  more  DJ  slock 

Theodore  E.  Callls,  a  retired 
vicejiresident  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  has  I’eported  to  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission 
that  he  acquired  2,750  shares 
of  the  company’s  common  stock 
in  September.  This  increased 
his  holdings  to  5,875  shares.  The 
stock  has  been  traded  recently 
over-the-counter  at  $123  a 
share,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


Herman  H.  Ridder, 
publisher,  dies 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Herman  H.  Ridder,  61,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  and  president  of 
Ridder  Publications  Inc.,  died 
at  his  home  here  September  15. 

Ridder  had 
been  publisher 
of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press  be¬ 
fore  coming 
here  in  1952, 
when  the  Ridder 
family  pur¬ 
chased  and 
merged  the 
Long  Beach  newspapers  into 
their  organization. 

An  avid  collector  of  works  of 
art  and  antiques,  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  planning  a  $1  million 
art  museum  for  Long  Beach  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  June 
25,  1908,  he  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  in  1929 
and  was  a  Marine  colonel  in  in¬ 
telligence  during  World  War  11. 
He  won  the  Bronze  Star  for 
service  on  Okinawa. 

A  leader  in  California  and 
Long  Beach  public  affairs,  he 
served  on  the  newly  created 
board  of  trustees  for  the  state 
college  system  in  1960  and  di¬ 
rected  community  efforts  which 
saved  $250  million  tidelands  im¬ 
provement  oil  revenues  for  Long 
Beach  when  the  city’s  trustee- 
.ship  was  attacked  in  political 
battles.  He  established  a  $500,- 
000  tru.st  fund  for  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  in  Long  Beach. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Ponnie 
Ridder;  his  father,  Bernard  H. 
Ridder  of  St.  Paul,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions;  his  mother,  Hilda  of  New 
York  City;  three  brothers, 
Daniel  of  Long  Beach,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram;  Bernard  H.  Ridder 
Jr.  of  St.  Paul,  and  Jo.seph  B. 
Ridder  of  San  Jose,  Calif.;  a 
daughter,  Marsha  Randolph 
Van  Vliet  of  Greenwich,  Conn.; 
and  an  adopted  son,  Thomas  P. 
Le  Bostiuet,  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Art  Gravure  Corp.  of 
New  York. 


Ridder 


.4(1  director  named 

Richard  A.  Openshaw,  former 
western  manager  of  Sports 
A  field,  has  been  named  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  advertising  director.  He 
succeeds  John  A.  Scott,  recently 
named  general  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Hunting 
and  Fishing,  a  new  Hearst 
quarterly  due  on  news-stands 
February  17. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

S«pt.  10  Stp*.  17 
(New  York  Stock  Exenenq*) 

Berkey  Photo  .  18% 

Boise  Cascade  .  (4%  70/ 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq .  21  2t 

Cowles  Communications  .  1^/2  lot 

Crowell  Collier  .  30  32 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  35'4  34U 

Cutler  Hammer  .  34'/|  33t 

Dayco  Corp.  .  241/4  25% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  TS'/i  TP/, 

Eltra  Corp .  241/2  2(1% 

Fairchild  Camara  471/4  7ik 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  .  M>/|  ||% 


Gannett  Co. 

Georgia  Pacific 
Great  Northern  Paper 
Harris  Intertype 

Inmont  . 

International  Paper 
Kimberly  Clark  . .  . 
Knight  Newspapers 
North  Am.  Rockwell 

Time  Inc.  . 

Times  Mirror . 


34'/2  3*t 
47  471/4 

531/4  54 
70%  70 
18%  20/, 
38%  38% 
M'/,  45 
37%  4I'-, 
23%  24% 
42  441/, 

«%  451/, 


(American  Stock  Exchange) 
Digital  Equipment  73%  B2t 

Domtar  11%  13 

Ehrenrelch  Photo  241/,  2P/4 

Milgo  Electronics  23%  24% 

New  York  Times  43’%  40% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lo^s  14%  13% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  20%  23% 

Wood  Industries  13%  15% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspaoers  38  37 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  32  32 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  3S  35 

Dow  Jones  .  .  123  128 

Downe  Comms.  .  141/2  17% 

Dovle.  Dane.  Bernbsch  21  20% 

Federated  Publication,  44'/,  47 

Grev  Advtg.  .  .  |4  |; 

Hurletron  41/4  5% 

Lee  Enterprises  17'/,  171/, 

Media  General  331/2  34 

Oqilvy,  Mather  71  22 

Photon  17%  H1/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wis.)  .  17  18'/, 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibl .  1  % 

B.  C.  Forest  _  32  32 

Great  Lakes  Paper  741/,  75 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  331/4  34% 

Southern  Press  .  58'/.  581/4 

Thomson  Newspapers  l8'/4  It 


Judge  Haynswortli  ownti 
sloek  in  newspapers 

Washington 

Judge  Clement  F.  Havn.sworth 
Jr.,  who  ha.s  been  nominated  by 
President  Nixon  for  the  Su- 
nreme  Court,  listed  his  holdings 
in  a  newspaper  company,  Multi¬ 
media  Inc.,  for  the  Senate  Judic- 
iarv  Committee  this  week. 

The  portfolio  included  11,728 
shares  of  common  stock  of 
Multimedia  and  2.932  shares  of 
its  preferred  stock.  In  June  the 
company,  which  owns  the  new.s- 
papers  in  Greenville.  S.  C.,  A.she- 
ville,  N.  C.  and  Montgomary. 
Ala.,  planned  to  “go  public” 
with  an  initial  offering  of  335.- 
000  shares.  The  issue  has  been 
temporarily  delayed,  according 
to  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  the 
underwriter. 

Piditical  rate  cut 

Station  WPIX-tv,  affiliatd 
with  the  New  York  News  is 
.selling  time  to  political  candi¬ 
dates  for  half  the  commercial 
rate.  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay, 
running  for  re-election,  has 
called  for  free  time  on  television 
stations  for  the  mayoralty  can¬ 
didates. 
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26  at  study 
session  for 
young  execs 

SCOTTSDALK,  Ariz. 

The  2(5  members  of  the  ANPA 
Young  Newspapermen’s  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Camelhack  Inn  here 
this  week  were  escorted  on  a 
wide-ranging  tour  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  five  days  of 
talks  by  experts  and  seminar 
discussions. 

The  participants  were: 

Donald  J.  Barhyte,  research 
and  planning  manager,  (ireen- 
vUle  (S.C.)  Xeivit-Piednwnt. 

Donald  S.  Bentley,  associate 
publisher,  Lawton  (Okla.)  Con- 
stitnfion. 

John  Burchard,  chief  account¬ 
ant,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald. 

Thomas  Q.  Jones,  assi.stant  to 
the  chief  executiv’e  officer.  Can¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Ledger. 

Arthur  B.  Kendall,  public 
sei^’ice  director  and  research 
manager,  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  and  Telegram. 

Michael  Korologos,  director  of 
personnel,  promotion  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

Mark  Mattison,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune. 

Robert  M.  McCormick,  assist¬ 
ant  manager-general  advertis¬ 
ing,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Edward  D.  Miller,  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor,  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle. 

Ted  M.  Natt,  assi.stant  to  the 
publisher  and  associate  editor, 
Longview  (Wash.)  Xews. 

Don  M.  Nixon  II,  publisher. 
Auburn  (Ind.)  Evening  Star. 

E.  Curtiss  Pierson,  managing 
editor.  New  London  (Conn.) 
Day. 

V,  Paul  Reynolds,  director 
public  relations,  Bangor  (Me.) 
News. 

Peter  O.  Schmitt,  business 
manager,  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
American  News. 

Robert  C.  Sears  Jr,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  Salem  (Mass.) 
News. 

Robert  F.  Siegel,  assistant 
home  delivery  sales  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Dominic  A.  Welch,  assistant 
treasurer.  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah!  Tribune. 

Conference  leaders  were: 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

George  Hooper,  ANPA  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 
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Rol)ert  Letts  Jones,  Copley 
Press. 

Stewart  R.  MacDonald, 
ANP.\  P’oundation. 

Donald  L.  Martz,  Phoenix 
Reitublic  and  Gazette. 

Newell  G.  Meyer,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 

.Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett 
Newsjjapers. 

Robert  G.  Cam|)lH*ll,  account 
executive  in  retail  advertising, 
Indianajudis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News. 

Keith  Carew,  city  editor, 
Tucson  (.Ariz.)  Citizen. 

Jay  .A.  Carlson,  controller. 
Salt  Lake  City  Newspaper 
Ag»mcy  Corp. 

Lin<i.say  Chrysler,  city  editor, 
Ottawa  (Que.)  Citizen. 

Chan  1).  Edmonds,  assistant 
production  manager.  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel. 

Bill  Fritts,  co-publisher, 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian. 

William  B.  Green,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

E.  J.  Grofer,  promotion  and 
research  director,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

Ivan  1).  Hesson,  advertising 
director.  Tiffin  (O.)  .Advertiser- 
Tribune. 

John  J.  Hickey,  cla.ssified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Courier-Netvs. 

John  Hoffman,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  ANPA 
Labor  Relations  Committee. 

William  D.  Rinehart,  ANPA 
Research  Institute. 

J.  C.  Rumble,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Tunes. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA. 

Mason  Walsh,  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette. 

Lloyd  Wendt,  Chicago  Today. 


ASNE  adds 
26  members; 
total  is  719 

Membership  in  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
reached  a  total  of  711)  with  the 
election  of  2(5  new  memliers  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  in  London  last  week. 

J.  Edward  .Murray,  .Arizona 
Republic,  .ASNE  secretary,  re¬ 
ported  the  following  new  mem¬ 
bers: 

Fiom  newspapers  with  more 
than  1))0,00()  circulation: 

Sam  Boi-enstein,  managing 
editor,  Boston  Sunday  .Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Luke  Carroll,  editor,  Chicago 
Today. 

Frank  H.  Crane,  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star. 

Donald  Goodenow,  managing 
editor,  Los  .Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

A.  Edward  Heins,  managing 
editor,  Des  .Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

C.  Edward  Holland,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Boston  Record  .Amer¬ 
ican. 

Herbert  Kamm,  Associate 
editor,  Cleveland  Press. 

Robert  C.  King,  managing 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star. 

Murray  B.  Light,  managing 
editor  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

John  G.  McCullough,  editor  of 
editorial  page,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Charles  B.  Seib,  managing 
editor,  Washington  Evening 
Star. 


Donald  J.  Sterling  Jr.,  editor 
of  editorial  page,  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal.  Portland. 

EIwokhI  M.  Wardlow,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Buffalo  Evening 
.\ews. 

From  newspa|)ers  with  bO,- 
))0)(-100,0()))  circulation: 

Kenneth  J.  Botty,  managing 
editor,  ll'orcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 

John  H.  McMillan,  managing 
editor,  ll'iirccstcr  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

James  Margedant,  Sunday 
editoi’,  E eansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Press. 

Joseph  W.  M<H)ney,  e<litor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  I’nion  ami 
Reimblican. 

Joseph  .A.  Owens,  editor-etli- 
torial  page,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  and  Telegram. 

From  newspapers  with  20,- 
000-.'>0,000  circulation : 

Paul  C.  Bedenhamer,  e«litor. 
Redding  (Calif.)  Reco-rd-Searcli- 
light. 

James  M.  Shea,  editor,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

Wendell  Webb,  editor,  Oregon 
Statesman. 

From  newspapers  with  less 
than  20,000  circulation: 

Patrick  C.  Boyle,  executive 
editor.  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick. 

Neil  S.  Hayden,  publisher, 
.Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald. 

Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and 
publisher.  Rock  Hill  (S.C.) 
Herald. 

Norman  C.  Rumple,  editor, 
.Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 

Dean  H.  Schoelkopf,  editor. 
The  Paper,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Photographer  killed 
on  way  to  a  new  job  ! 

James  Kent  Johnson,  whose  ^ 
picture  of  a  tornado  survivor  j 
standing  beside  the  wreckage  of 
her  house  won  national  prizes  j 
in  June,  was  killed  in  a  traffic  j 
accident  .August  17. 

Johnson,  24,  was  driving  a  | 
camper  truck  that  ran  off  the  I 
Kansas  turnpike.  He  was  mov-  I 
ing  from  Wichita  to  Topeka.  I 

Johnson  worked  as  a  photog-  | 
rapher  for  the  Wichita  Eagle  , 
and  Beacon  for  four-and-one-  ! 
half  years.  A  native  of  Garden  i 
City,  Kans.,  he  had  taken  a  job  | 
with  the  Topeka  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  was  killed  two  days  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  start  his  new  job. 

A  passenger  in  the  truck.  Bob 
Stone,  43,  a  photographer  for 
the  Eagle  Beacon,  sustained  ' 
minor  injuries  in  the  accident. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  ! 

Appraisers  Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  98,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equiitment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  rou  have  linow-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  Yoric.  N.Y.  10010. 


READY  FOR  DAILY.  Solid  twice-weelc- 
ly  Western  States  offset  newspaper, 
with  plant  ready  to  iro  daily,  but  lacks 
financial  capital.  Present  owner  seeks 
investment  capital  offering  equity  and/ 
or  debt  package.  tlOOM  to  t200M  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  capital  gams  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1621,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

UHF  STATION 

Available  in  Midwest.  Unprofitable,  but 
good  potential  for  experienced  operator. 
Write  fully  and  state  finances. 

J.  N.  WELLS  ft  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 


■ANNOUNCEMENTS _ 

Business  Opportunities 

PARTNER  WANTED  to  invest  capital 
in  young,  faat-gmwing  country  music 
newspaiier.  This  is  a  professional  sixe 
tabloid  newsimper  (specialty)  with  no 
competition.  Presently  advertisetl  over 
four  major  radio  stations  including 
the  No.  1  country  music  station  in 
the  nation.  O|ieration  exiuinding  neeil 
assistance  in  administration  and  sales 
management.  Locate<l  in  (Tlass  A  sales 
market  dealing  with  States  of  N.Y.. 
N.J..  Connecticut  and  elsewhere.  Pul>- 
lished  semi-monthly  (twice-a-month). 
Low  overhead.  Capital  re<|uired;  61.6,- 
000  with  $S.OOO  as  working  capital  for 
expansion.  For  details  write:  Country 
(Corner,  P.  O.  Box  368.  Island  Park, 
N.Y.— 11.V6X  :  or  call  (212)  CO  6-.>664. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Arizona  and  Western  News|ia|>ers 
DEiAN  SELLERS  ft  JOHN  HOCUE 
1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa. 
Ariz.— 83201  (AC  602)  064-106U 

The  DIAL  Agency  1603  Nasareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  849-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

KMCtpaper  ttrokert 


announ(t:ments 

Netc$paper  Brokert 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netcgpaperg  For  Sale 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIED 
Compoging  Room 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conduata  profcMional,  confidential  na- 
Kotiationi  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hirbaat  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
sidar  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
times;  (AC  813)  733-8053  niKhta;  or 
write  Box  8364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
191  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMB24T  | 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ^ 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGHTNCY  I 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488.53  | 


HOWARD  W.  PALMER  | 

Weeklies.  New  York.  New  En;rland.  | 
844  Sumner,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13310.  | 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  License<l  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  projjerties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


CLASSIFIED 

AdvertUing  Rnlet 

"SITUATIONS  WANTfD" 
IPeyoMa  wM  arderl 


i  4-ws(ki . Sl-Oe  per  line,  per  liuie 

I  S-naakt . Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Ittue 

2-apCCk( .  S1.20  per  line,  par  Ittue 

I  1-wcck  .  S1.30  per  line. 


Count  Dee  aveiaoe  werdt  per  line  I 

3  llnet  minimum  j 

(No  sbbreviallent)  I 

AM  SOc  for  box  tervlce  1 

Alr-null  terriee  on  box  numben  alto  i 

arsHable  at  Sl.OO  extra.  \ 


Hetitant  about  ananertno 
a  blind  *htlp  wanted’  adt 
Retpandentt  detlrlnt  to  omW  tand- 
I  ini  a  retumk  to  tpecifie  newtpapart 
or  arasnlxatlont  can  ttlll  da  to  by 
placins  tame  In  an  oneolape  ad- 
drttttd  to  "CtattWed  Depnrtft" 
alani  with  a  note  littini  tht  osn- 
panict  you  da  not  with  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  rMch-  We  will  tciooa  tha 
matter  far  yon. 


-  I 

"AU  OTHIR  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- wttkt .  Sl.SO  per  line,  per  Ittue  ! 

5- weekt . S1.60  per  line,  per  Ittue 

2-wtekt .  Sl-70  per  line,  per  Ittue 

l-week  .  S1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFlfO 


'  The  ute  al  harden,  boldlscc  type,  cult 
or  other  decaraliont.  chanpet  your  dattl- 
!  led  ad  to  dltpiay.  The  rate  lor  diiplay 
I  dattlhed  It  S3.1S  per  spate  line — S44.10 
j  per  column  inch  minimum  tpace. 

I  WtIKLY  CLOSING  TIMI  j 

Tootdov.  4:30  PM 

Bax  numben.  which  nre  mnllcd  each  day  | 
at  they  art  recehred.  are  valid  far  1-ytnr. 

Editor  &  PublUher 

BSB  ThM  Avo..  N.  T..  N.  T.  10022 
(AC  2121  Pirn  2-7BfO 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  'Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


SYD  S.  GOUXJ)  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SEiRVlCES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411. 


l\ewgpaperg  For  Sale  | 

CHART  AREA  7  DAILY  | 

C!ounty-seat ;  4-year  college  city;  $40.-  ! 
000  retail  sales;  good  plant;  growing 
city;  6  000  circulation.  Terms;  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  regular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for  { 
this  one  I 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr.,  j 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive  i 

Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806  { 


WEEKLY  BUYS— Texas:  gross  $260M.  I 
$41 M  >  jwn.  Louisiana:  gross  $190M,  | 
$61M  down;  gross  $50M,  $12. 5M  down; 
gross  $30M,  $6.5M  down.  Write:  News-  | 
paper  Service  (}o.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jen-  . 
nings.  La.  Ph.  (318)  824-0475.  1 


TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  newspapers ;  modern  off. 
set  plant  with  3-unit  press;  sound  farm 
area.  Earning  $57,000;  only  $90,000 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

LOS  ANGELES — 50-year-old  suburban 
Kmi-weekly  offset  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  combination  for  sale  by  owner. 
Approximately  $400,000  gross.  Wife's 
health  forces  sacrifice  sale.  Good  profit 
picture.  $150,000  —  29'7r  down  —  bal¬ 
ance  $1,000  month  including  8%  inter¬ 
est.  Real  estate  available  at  six  times 
gross.  Box  1497,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY— $240,000— with  no 

local  comiietition  except  radio.  Must  I 
have  $76,000  cash  down.  M.  R.  Kreh-  j 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654.  1 


NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY— Gross  $75.- 
000.  Priced  at  $50,000  with  $15,000 
down.  Sellers  &  Hogue.  1415  E.  Uni¬ 
versity  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 


MIDWEST  DAILY 

Specializing  in  legal  notices  and  busi¬ 
ness  news.  Major  market.  Job  plant. 
$500,000  including  building.  Terms. 
Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
548  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  HI. 


NORTHERN  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly,  top  letterpress  shop;  offset 
press  available  in  county  for  press 
work  if  new  owner  wants  offset.  This 
prize-winning  paper  is  located  in  fine 
climate,  isolated  from  nearest  newspa¬ 
per  and  available  for  $22,000  down. 
Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92306. 


CENTRAL  MIDWEST  DAILY— No 
local  competition  except  radio— $350,- 
000.  Requires  $100,000  cash  or  no  reply. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
—67654. 


COMMUNITY  WEEKLY  in  major 
Eastern  market,  established  35  years. 
No  plant.  Asking  price  of  $100,000 
(with  terms)  well  under  annual  vol¬ 
ume.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co..  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. — 20004. 

ONE  OF  "niE  FINE.ST  county-seat 
newspaiiers  in  upper  Midwest  serving 
wide  area,  large  net  paid  circulation,  i 
long  established,  no  competition.  Pro¬ 
jected  net  profit  (or  year  $35M.  3 
ty|)eaetting  machines  ;  several  auto  job¬ 
bers;  8-page  Goss  ;  darkroom  ;  rutting 
machine  plus  all  other  A-1  equipment 
neohd.  I^ng-time,  steady,  home-own¬ 
ing  employees;  excellent  staff.  Large 
stock  inventory,  accounts  receiveable 
go  with,  should  run  $I2M  to  $15M; 
Iniilding,  etc.,  for  $160M.  If  you 
and/or  your  associates  have  $50M  to 
pay  down,  write  us;  easy  terms,  low 
interest.  Probably  one  of  the  bwt  of 
its  kind  ever  offered  for  the  price. 
Much,  much  growth  potential.  Write 
Box  1572,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Confi¬ 
dential. 


78-YEAR-OLD  county  -  seat  weekly. 
Newspaper  and  area  Iraast  long  record 
of  stable  economy  (ranching,  tourism, 
oil).  Excellent  transportation  advan¬ 
tages.  Fine  hunting,  dry,  moderate 
climate.  Letterpress  equipment  includes 
TTS,  engraving;  offset  possible.  1,300 
circulation  in  West  Texas  c.'unty  of 
8.800.  Fine  rates.  $53.5M  gross — ex¬ 
cellent  net.  $55M  includes  modem 
building.  Minimum  of  $I0M  down  plus 
inventory  (estimated  $3M).  Balance 
10  years  at  6%.  Box  1605,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Netcgpaperg  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
interested  in  small  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly  with  manager-ownership  potential. 
Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  Zones  4  or  8. 
Write  fully.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pergonalg 


"THE  BEGINNING” — America's  most 
suppressed  novel.  Truth  enrages  biased 
critics.  $4.50  postpaid.  Surfside  Book 
Mart,  Cwoa,  Fla. — 32922. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Featureg  Available 


WANT  TO  ADD  NEW  SPARKLE  to 
your  newspaper?  Try  humor^ — specifi¬ 
cally.  "CURRENT  COMEDY"— the  or¬ 
iginal  and  topical  humor  service  now 
available  for  the  first  time  to  news¬ 
papers.  Send  for  free  sample  to:  Head¬ 
liner  Publications.  300  New  Jersey 
Ave.,  S.  E.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


"NEWSBEAT”  ideas  for  active,  enter¬ 
prising  newsrooms.  Over  500  use  iti 
Twice  monthly.  $2.25-a-mnnth.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St., 
Louis.  Mo. — 63122. 


"CONSUMER  CDNTACrr,”  twice- 
weekly  Washington  coiumn  with  more 
news  than  feature,  more  action  than 
actionline.  Free  samples.  Consumer 
News,  Inc.,  1023  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


"FOOLS.  DEVILS  and  MADMEN"— 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


"EDUCATION  AS  I  VIEW  IT'- by 
Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh,  Campus  War 
Veteran,  Authoriative,  Provocative.  100 
clients.  Samples.  Box  1584,  E<litor  A 
Publisher. 


Pregg  Engineerg 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 
Compoging  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

LI  not  ypes — I  ntertypes — I.udlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS^Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22..  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


JU.STOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
I  High  speed  Linofilm  photo  uni'  and 
1  Linofilm  keyboard.  Available  late 
Oct.  -  early  Nov.  Write:  Valley  Pub. 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  130,  Kent.  W  sh.— 
98031,  or  call  (206)  862-3434  Kent. 
Wash. 


MODEL  513  PHOTON  in  excellent 
working  condition.  Recent  modified  for 
higher  speed  operation.  $15,000.  Also 
six  ATF  typesetters  $1,000  each.  For 
further  information  call  or  write  Mr. 
Heran,  The  Daily  Commercial.  P.O. 
Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  Fla. — 32748.  (AC 
904)  787-4515. 


MATTING  86-100  LINE  Halftones? 
You  can  with  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


3  COMETS,  high-speed  TTS  units; 
Mcslel  36,  S#  '70848,  6  molds,  quadder, 
saw;  Model  31,  Model  14,  and  Model  8. 
Available  November.  Reasonably  priced. 
H.  Mims,  The  Daily  Reflector.  Green¬ 
ville,  N.C.— 27834.  (AC  919)  752-6166. 


ATF  model  B  Keyboard.  Photo  Unit 
and  (6)  Type  Fonts.  Recently  over¬ 
hauled.  Excellent  buy.  $6,000  or  liest 
offer.  (312)  438-2398. 


Compoging  Room  Aidg 

OVEntHAlTL,  REPAIR  and  Modifica¬ 
tion  of  Justape,  Linasec  and  some  Pho¬ 
ton  Systems — Compugraphic  and  Pho¬ 
ton-trained  personnel.  Ph:  (AC  617) 
438-3501. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  JOURNALIST  and  Scan- 
A-Graver.  Both  good  condition.  Priced 
to  sell.  Available  November.  The  Daily 
Reflector.  (Ireenville,  N.C. — 27834.  (AC 
919)  752-6166. 


Mailroom  Equipment 


1  SHERIDAN  INSERTOMATIC 


Model  120  newspaper  stuffing  ma¬ 
chine  with  2  feeding  stations  and 
pre-seiect  kicker  counter  plus  ac¬ 
cessories.  Will  deliver  up  to  120 
stuffed  pages  at  7M  to  16M  PPH. 
Coitaet: 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.,  INC. 

915  Humlock  Strust 
Hiohlasd,  III.  —  62249 
Hi:  (618)  654-2311 


O-STA'nON  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  yrears  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-46»» 


AUTOBIATTC  FOLDING  AND  TYING 
machine  for  mailroom.  Ties  up  to  10.- 
000  papers  per  hour.  This  piece  of 
equipment  has  been  in  use  at  Tht 
Bakersfield  Californian  tor  several 
years.  Stories  and  pictures  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  were  seen  in  Editor  Cr  Publisher. 
filing  due  to  contemplated  automation 
of  entire  mailroom.  The  Bakersfield 
Californian,  P.  O.  Bin  440,  Bakers¬ 
field.  Calif.— 93302. 


TWO  STEPPBat  PAPER-MAN,  model 
820,  tying  machines,  used  4  months. 
Will  combine,  fold,  tie,  and  wrap 
papers  to  200  pages.  Circulation  I>lr« 
Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  (AC 
817)  336-9271. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  papei  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Pul'lisb- 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Vise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  D'Olt. 
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M  CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Material  For  Sale 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  To  Buy 


IJTH  FILM  at  line  prices.  Save  money 
.-buy  direct  from  manufacturer.  Top 
goslity  Graphic  Art  Film  exclusively 
for  n<  Aispaper  reproduction  .003,  .006— 
Trisc<  ‘ate, — .004  —  Polyester.  Samples 
ai  t  rices  upon  request.  HSS  Repro¬ 
ductions,  230  Newtown  Rd.,  Plainview, 
S.Y.  11803.  (AC  516)  694-9790. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

KAIR‘'HILD  Console  Scan-A-Graver; 
Duplet  S-pase  press;  one  Font  Ex- 
etlfior  7%  pt.  Need  space.  Daily 
TbneK.  Lakewood,  N.  J. — 08701.  (201) 
M-0'30. 


(INVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes 
the  followinK  letterpress  equipment  I 
irsilnble  at  bargain  clearout  prices.  | 
It.OOU  pounds  linotype  metal  in  pigs;  I 
full  page  storage  cabinet  with  20  I 
Mves  with  a.c.  motor  power  lift ;  I 
Linotpye  Comet  seriel  831  with  gas  ; 
pot,  molds,  A.C,  motor,  two  fonts  of 
osts  in  magazines;  LINOTYPE  model 
I  Seriel  351(»9  with  gas  pot,  3  molds, 
A.C.  Motor  two  full  length  magazines, 

1  upi>er  and  3  lowersplit  magazines 
>11  with  mats;  Miehle  Verticle  press, 
model  V-50  seriel  13657  complete  220-  i 
10-9  A.C.;  Nolan  chief  saw  with  110  I 
pica  guage;  Full  page  mat  roller ; 
INTERTYPB  model  C.S.  M-3  Seriel  I 
11757  with  gas  pot,  monomelt,  3 
molds,  A.C.  motor,  two  full  length 
main,  one  upt>er  and  one  lower  split 
magazines,  1  upper  auxiliary  and 
three  lower  auxilliary  magazines  all 
with  mats;  Double  tier  oak  type  cab¬ 
inet  closetl  with  40  cases  handset  job 
type;  single  tier  steel  type  cabinet 
tt0.')72 — 49  with  48  cases  type,  work 
knk  and  3  component  bank  for  spac¬ 
ing  materials.  Write  or  call  Englewood 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  89.  Englewood, 
(Morado,  80110.  Phone  (303)  781-4484. 


TOR  SALE:  Two  G-4-4  Intcrtypes,  two 
C-i  Intertypes,  one  C-4  Intertype,  three 
Hamilton  make-up  stones  with  slug 
rack ;  8  make-up  stones ;  3  pig  holding 
racks;  Morrison  slug  stripper;  16  alu¬ 
minum  chases;  Goss  plate  casting  box; 
Goss  trimmer  and  reamer;  Goss  Tubu¬ 
lar  Route-O-Plate ;  Goss  24-page  Deck- 
A-Tul*  Press ;  Mat  Roller.  Elbert 
Hlptmsteel,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru, 
lBd.-46970.  Ph:  (AC  317)  473-6641. 


ELROD,  LUDLOW,  Hammond  Shaver, 
Thin  Type  Glider  Saw-  other  compos¬ 
ing  room  equipment.  The  Daily  Re- 
Vctor.  Greenville.  N.C. — 27834.  (AC 
919)  752-6166. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
■ame  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  eolora. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  xvrite 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-8666 
!i  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Tour  units— one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive— reels  and  fully  automatic 
Niters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
In  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
ME.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


tour  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1606— 
IHi  cut  off  60”  wide  rolls.  Double 
Tolder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
liosion — 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
-Oitler-Hammer,  Cline — with  100  HP 
~AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
tktin  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 
Pwfect  care.  For  further  information, 
pksss  contact  Thomas  L,  Adams,  Lex- 
^Iton  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington, 
kestucky  40607. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

•  or  7  units;  21%  inches;  Color  Cylin- 
Jjra:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Unoveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 

•  Turtiables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Availablo:  Nowl 
Prieod:  Must  attractively 
,  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
«E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

editor  8C  publisher 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  five  uniU 
with  Suburban  folder.  Less  than  three 
years  old,  installed  September  1966.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Includes  quarter  page 
folder  luid  Baldwin  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem.  Available  October  '69.  Press  is 
presently  on  production.  Larger  and 
faster  press  being  installed,  only  rea¬ 
son  for  sale.  Write  or  call  R.  Jack 
Fishman,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  or  AC  616,  681-8860. 


FOR  SALE:  VANDERCOOK  (model 
604)  four  color  proof  press.  Rebuilt  by 
factory  with  new  press  guarantee  in 
1963;  excellent  condition;  also  some 
other  letterpress  equipment.  All  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Star-Banner,  P.  O. 
Box  490,  Ocala.  Fla.— 32670. 

18  MONTHS  OLD 
6  units,  double  folder.  News  King 
by  Fairchild.  Avail.  Jan.  1970 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)438-3744 


GOSS  UNIVER.SAL  PRESS.  6-unlU 
with  one  color  hump.  New  1957.  Wood 
Pony  and  all  stereo  equipment.  All 
perfect  condition.  Will  sell  all  or  part: 
also  complete  hoUmetal  composing  room 
equipment  now  available.  Contact 
Jesse  Bailey,  Tri-Cities  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  219  W.  Tenn.  St.,  Florence,  Ala. 
—356.30. 


16-UNIT  GOSS 
HEADLINER  PRESS; 
223/4"  cut-off 


I 


J 


6  Superimposed  color  half 
deck.s.  Offered  complete 
or  as  4,  5,  6,  8  or  10- 
unit  presses;  Tendon  plate 
lockup;  Reels,  tensions  and 
pasters;  AC  unit  drive. 
Rated  at  52^00  IPH 


I 


Offered  exclusively  byi 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACH.  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
I'h:  (AC  816)  221-9060 


GOSS  ANTI-FRlCnON  PRESS 
6  Units,  22%-  cut-otl,  90°  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
72,600  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

BEAUTIFUL  16-PAGE  UNITUBE 
I  Bargain.  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer, 
Ph;  Joe  Nixon  (219)  663-2181. 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  #143, 
up|)er  former,  automatic  tension,  re¬ 
winder  reversible  units,  side  register 
cylinders;  complete  stereo  included. 
Available  late  August.  Write:  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr.,  The  Post-Register,  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho— 83401. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE:  32  pages  plus 
color  hump.  22-%”  cut-off.  Pony  auto¬ 
plate,  Sta-Hi  former,  melting  pot, 
pump — other  equipment.  Available  No- 
vemlier.  The  Daily  Reflector,  Green- 
1  ville,  N.C.— 278:14.  (AC  919)  762-6166. 

for  September  20,  1969 


NOW  OPERATING  DAILY  AT 
THE  WAUKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 
6  Units  Goss  HSLC  with  color  cylinder 
and  reverse,  4  pages  wide,  double  2 
to  1  folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off,  15-  print¬ 
ing  diameter,  59%-  roll  width,  pai>er 
roll  diameter  38-  maximum.  Roll  stands 
on  ends  of  press,  hand  pasters,  28,000 
per  hour.  2  AC  60  HP  motors. 

Also  one  new  spare  motor.  Cline  con¬ 
trols,  8  imrtable  fountains,  skip  slitter. 
Bay  window  for  3  units  with  6  angle 
bars,  angle  bars  for  two  remaining 
units.  Pit  lead,  rewind  device,  balloon 
formers,  compression  lockup.  Avail¬ 
able  Spring  1970. 

For  further  information  contact  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  W.  Madison 
St..  Waukegan.  III.— 60085.  Ph:  (312) 
689-7000  Richard  F.  Kenne<ly. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-Hl  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%-— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


.30-FEET  ROLLER  TOP  CONVEYOR 
with  side  work  tables.  Call  collect  Otis 
B.  Cox,  High  Point  Enterprise,  High 
Point.  N.C.  (AC  919)  882-1818  or 

88.>-2924. 


HKI.P  Vi  .4NTEl) 

Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounde<I  in  cold-type  offset  proc¬ 
ess.  ^nd  resum4  to  Box  1320,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WORKING  BUSINESS  MANAGER- 
Secretary,  Zone  2,  medium-sized,  letter- 
press  daily.  Succeed  head  bookkeeper, 
retiring.  Newspaper  accounting  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Reasonable  salary, 
many  fringes,  small  city  living.  Op¬ 
portunity,  settling  ino  responsible  po¬ 
sition  from  smaller  newspaper,  or  as¬ 
sistant  position,  larger  operation.  Send 
letter  resume  to  Box  1564,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#164A-0  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  #7666,  in  excellent  condition. 
High-speed  (4  plates  per  minute),  22% 
cutoff.  A  remarkable  buy  for  press  plate 
casting.  Sta-Hi  curv^  plate  router 
MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe  curved 
plate  router,  serial  #745  (old).  Two 
Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  Flat  casting  De¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
shaver,  melting  pot  and  pig  molds. 
Southtown  Economist,  6959  S.  Harlem, 
Chicago,  III.  —  60638.  (312)  686-8800, 
ext.  1. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  -  22%  -  23A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


W^anted  To  Buy 

WANTED:  Used  20  x  24  Robertson 
camera  or  equivalent  model.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  Contact  Bill  Miller, 
Herald  Publications.  Inc.,  1  Adams 
St.,  Nufley,  N.J.— 07110.  ((201)  667- 
2200. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  POSITIONS  available 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New 
York  State  newspapers.  To  reach  77 
dailies,  send  full  resum4  to  New  York 
State  Publishers  Ass'n.,  216  University 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13210, 


DO  YOU  AGREE  WITH  ME  that 
touching  the  lives  of  65  boys  through 
circulation  management  is  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  of  your  life? 

CAN  YOU  LOOK  BEYOND  a  city's 
limit  and  evaluate  the  true  potential 
of  a  newspaper? 

CAN  YOU  WEIGH  the  “pros”  and 
“cons”  of  motor  routes  versus  mail 
subscriptions? 

IS  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULA'nON  as 
much  a  part  of  you  as  the  blood  in 
your  blood  stream? 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  like  to  blast  off 
from  9,400  to  12,000,  to  13,000,  to 
16,000  and  become  a  part  of  a  win¬ 
ning  team  that  has  developed  one 
of  America's  outstanding  community 
newspapers  ? 

WRITE,  giving  complete  resum4  and 
also  a  personal  evaluation  of  the  role 
of  circulation  in  a  newspaper's  growth 
to;  Walt  Dear,  Gleaner-Journal,  Box 
4,  Henderson,  Ky.— 42420. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specifle  Identification 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10-18M 
Zone  2  a.m.  Marketing  and  sales  ability 
as  well  as  cost-consciousness  more  im- 
I>ortant  than  extensive  experience.  Com¬ 
plete  authority  and  responsibility  for 
circulation  dvelopment,  operations  and 
distribution.  Bonuses  bas^  upon  cir¬ 
culation  growth  and  cost  performance; 
must  l>e  capable  of  budgeting  both 
and  meeti^  goals.  Send  resumi  to 
Box  1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  Northern  New 
England  A. M.-P.M. -Sunday  newspaper 
of  60,000.  Should  have  experience  as 
CM  on  smaller  paper  and  knowledge  of 
transportation  and  motor  routes.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  1538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  a  6,500  p.m.  6-day 
daily  in  attractive,  growing  upstate 
N.Y.  resort  city.  Pull  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  pension.  Write  in  confidence,  giv¬ 
ing  background,  objectives,  salary 
nee<ls,  references.  Box  1632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SI'BSTRIITtON  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  to  plan,  promote 
subscription  sales  for  fast-growing,  na. 
tional  sports  publication.  Bright,  sales- 
minded,  aggressive  young  man  can 
really  roll  with  this.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1508.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOY  CREW  MANAGER— Earn  $260  to 
$300  per  week  organising  hoy  crews 
for  rapidly-growing  East  Coast  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper.  Base  salary;  $175. 
Mu.st  have  previous  experience.  Box 
1692,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  32.000  dailies  in  the  South¬ 
east.  Must  have  minimum  of  6  years 
experience.  Prefer  man  who  is  pres¬ 
ently  assistant  or  circulation  manager 
on  a  small  daily.  Would  consider  su¬ 
pervisor  on  a  metro.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  complete  resume  and 
earnings  first  letter  to:  Circulation 
Dir..  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 
37662. 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM  provides  for 
two  additional  Supervisors  and  one 
Area  Manager  for  new  territories.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  are  excellent 
if  you  are  ‘take-charge’  men  who  can 
produce.  Box  1609,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  Small 
daily  within  to-miles  of  N.Y.C.  seeks 
circulation  manager  who  is  familiar 
with  "Little  Merchant"  and  hoy  crew 
operations.  Top  salary  and  bonus  plan. 
F^ill  details  first  letter.  Write  Box  1586, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cla»»ified  AdvertUing 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Rapidly- 
growing  36,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  2  seeks  top-flight  classified  man 
to  assume  full  responsibility  of  the 
ciassified  department.  Member  of  group 
considered  first  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Prefer  applicant  from  Zone  I  or  2. 
Write  Box  1618,  Editor  &  Publijier. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Excellent 
opportunity  for  CAM  or  top  salesman 
with  good  management  skills  to  join 
aggressive,  medium-sized  Chart  Area 
2  daily  .  .  .  that’s  growing.  You  should 
be  aggressive  and  know  how  to  SELL 
creative  copy  and  lay  out  ideas  in  a 
competitive  market.  Write  in  strict 
confidence  to  Box  1604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ditplay  Advertiting 


Display  Advertising 


CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
or  assistant  advertising  manager  for 
award-winning  newspaper  of  5,500  cir¬ 
culation  in  progressive  Northeastern 
Indiana  city  of  8,500  population.  Top 
pay,  hospital  and  surgical  plan ;  pay 
while  sick:  liberal  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Cominny  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  plan,  both  fully  com- 
l>any-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
plant ;  two  week’s  paid  vacation.  We 
pay  moving  exi>enses.  Write  details; 
strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Ind.— 46714: 
or  ’phone  James  Barbieri,  (AC-219) 
824-0322. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
experienced,  aggressive  retail  salesman 
on  a  major  Ohio  daily.  Liberal  salary, 
employee  benefits  and  growth  potential. 
Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

OUR  OFFER — a  brighter,  more  profit¬ 
able  future!  We  are  a  32,000  daily — 
and  growing  because  we  appreciate  our 
people.  If  you  want  to  move  ahead 
and  would  enjoy  working  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  we  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Reply  in  mnf’donce  to  Box  1640,  Edi- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retail  Advertising  Division  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Ct-. 

Immediate  opening  available  in  the 
retail  advertising  division  for  a 
young,  ambitious  advertising  man 
with  2  to  3  years’  solid  experience 
in  retail  advertising.  Interesting 
work,  congenial  stall  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion. 

Liberal  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  hospitalization,  pen¬ 
sion  and  life  insurance  plan. 

Reply  now,  giving  complete  details 
of  erliication.  employment  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirement. 

Send  resuml  to; 

G.  IF.  Camfcli  Deft.  814 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 

1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316 
An  Equal  Otfortunity  Employer 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMEN  —  reUil 
and  classified  —  fer  daily  newspapers 
in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 


$I2-$I5.000  STARTING  SALARY  for 
advertising  director  Northern  New 
England  daily,  plus  bonus,  many  bene¬ 
fits  for  mature,  responsible  man  with 
some  proven  experience.  Box  1644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  POSmONS  available 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New 
York  State  newspapers.  To  reach  77 
dailies,  send  full  resum<  to  New  York 
State  Publishers  Ass’n.,  215  University 
Place.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I32I0. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  for  major  daily. 
Zone  3.  We  want  a  proven  man,  36-42. 
who  is  ready  to  make  a  permanent 
connection  with  one  of  America’s  top 
newspaper  operations.  Must  be  strong 
leader,  organizer,  motivator.  This  is 
a  tough  but  rewarding  job  with  a  no¬ 
limit  future.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
benefits.  Send  full  resum6  in  complete 
confidence.  Box  1660,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Good  future,  good  pay 
for  experienced  man.  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  small  college  town.  Ar- 
tesia  Daily  Press,  Drawer  179,  Artesia, 
N.  Mex.— 88210. 

WORKING  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHED 
(jood  advertising  salesman  and  some 
all-around  experience,  preferably  off¬ 
set  plant  community  press.  Semi-arid 
southwest  weekly.  Growth  area.  Can  be  I 
publisher  in  year.  Write  fully.  Box 
1577,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  show 
how  good  a  salesman  you  are.  Award¬ 
winning,  offset,  Florida  semi-weekly 
newspaper.  Expanding  East  Coast  area. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1574,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

"SALES  PRO" — Immediate  opportuni. 
ty  available  with  multi-million  dollar 
trade  publisher.  Experienced  space 
salesman  Wide-open  $40.000-i)otentlal 
N.Y.  territory.  Send  complete  resume 
including  business  references.  Box 
1382,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  4-man 
department  on  large  weekly  60-miles 
north  of  Detroit.  $13,000  with  liberal 
vacation,  insurance— other  fringes.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  established  newspaper  with 
top  employment  record.  Pleasant,  un¬ 
troubled  town.  No  restrictions  on  age, 
sex  or  experience.  Phone  or  write: 
Bob  Myers.  Pub..  Lapeer  County  Press, 
Lapeer.  Mich.— 48446.  (313)  664-2961. 


REPORTER — City  hall  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Northern  Indiana  town 
of  15,000.  Good  experience — good  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resum6  to  Box  1482,  IMitor 
A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Unusual  opportunity  for  experienced 
writer  to  broaden  editorial  skills  and 
gain  public  relations  experience.  Will 
work  on  prestige  accounts  in  Chicago 
office  of  a  leading  international  agency. 
Banking,  general  business  or  EDP 
background  useful.  Send  resum6  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1614,  Ekli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Afternoon 
daily  newspaper  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage,  including  iocal  government, 
spot  news  and  civic  affairs.  Chance 
for  all-around  experience  in  college 
town  of  12  000  population.  Apply  to: 
The  E):fpres8.  Lock  H.aven,  Pa. — 17745. 

REPORTER  for  25-M  afternoon  daily 
in  friendly  Southern  Ohio  county-seat. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  in  mod¬ 
ern  plant.  Goo<l  fringe  benefits. 
Plenty  of  room  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  to  George  Stowell,  ’The  Times, 
Portsmouth.  Ohio — 4.5662, 


REPORTER  for  50,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Philadelphia  area.  Starting 
salary  1.53  for  3  years  of  experience — 
168  for  4  years — and  $196  for  6 
years.  We  offer  hard  work,  high 
standards,  pride  in  the  newspaper  and 
pleasant  working  conditions.  87^ 
hour  week.  Send  resume  to  Box  1520, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  Western  Kentucky 
offset  a.m.  seeks  experienced  news  edi¬ 
tor-slot  man  capable  of  producing 
quality  produce  and  supervising  news¬ 
room  staff.  Prefer  J-grad.  Liberal 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Give  all 
details  in  first  letter,  including  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  needs.  Write  Box 
1499,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GEINERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPf-.fTER 
Young,  ambitious  man  for  N.  J.  rnetro. 
politan  daily  opening  new  plant. 
Night  work.  State  salary,  avail.-ibility 
date.  Box  1522,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  ' 
One  of  the  very  best  newspai>crs  in 
New  England  is  looking  for  two  or 
three  young,  aggressive  reporter.^  with 
2  to  4  years’  experience.  Challenging 
job  with  good  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
reply  to  Box  1565,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS-EDITOR  wanted  by  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper — 6,300  circula¬ 
tion,  References  required.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  information  on  education  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Courier-News,  Clinton,  'renn. 
—37716. 

REPORTER  for  top-ranking  N.J.  daily 
newspaper.  Write  in  full.  Box  1570, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTERS-COPY  READERS 
We  have  openings  for  3  reporters  and 
2  copy  editors  with  at  least  2-3  yean' 
experience.  We  want  young  men  who 
are  self-starters — good  writers  and  of 
proven  ability.  Salary  range:  $135  to 
$170,  depending  on  Question  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  Gil  Smith,  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily 
Press.  Utica.  N.Y.  —  13603. 

Member  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

HARD  NEWS — Massachusetts  30,000 
daily  is  looking  for  two  reporters  wto 
can  handle  hard  news,  political  and 
city  hall,  as  well  as  churn  out  an 
off-beat  feature  once  in  a  while.  Pay 
and  benefits  excellent.  Write  Box  1558, 
Elditor  A  Pubisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  to  head  4- 
man  staff  on  The  Odessa  American, 
West  Texas  afternoon  paper  whei* 
emphasis  is  on  sports.  Send  resumd, 
references,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Morning  Editor,  Bes 
2962,  Odessa,  Tex.— 79760. 

LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER 
Oil  industry  trade  publication,  twice- 
monthly,  needs  West  Coast  editorial 
representative,  preferably  located  in 
Los  Angeles.  Chief  duties:  rewrite, 
contracting  oil  company  PR  men;  oc¬ 
casional  meetings  to  cover ;  several 
hours  weekly  should  do  it.  Retainer, 
expenses.  Interview:  West  Coast.  Bos 
1642,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  RERORTER  for  smsll 
Central  Florida  daily.  The  iierson  wi 
seek  will  be  self-motivated  and  willini 
to  work  to  make  this  the  best  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state.  Attractive  plant, 
excellent  working  conditions,  beautiful 
locale.  Send  resum4  and  references  to: 
Mr.  Heran,  Daily  Commercial,  P.O. 
Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  Fla. — 32748. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Fast-growing  group  of  strong,  lively 
suburban  dailies  in  Metroi>olitan  Nt* 
York  area  has  an  opening  for  a  strong, 
lively  copy  reader.  Must  have  b^ 
experience — a  flair  for  writing  cri». 
meaningful  heads — and  the  drive  to  sd. 
vance  beyond  the  rim.  Good  pay  and 
related  benefits  in  an  area  that's  un¬ 
excelled  in  recreational,  education^ 
and  cultural  advantages  ...  a  good 
place  to  move  to  ...  a  good  place  to 
stay.  Send  resumd  including  militaiT 
status  and  salary  requirements  to  Boi 
1652,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  to  handle  wire  plus  soiai 
page  layout  on  18.000  circulation  aftsp 
noon  daily  in  41,000  yiopulation  city 
in  growing  Northern  Indiana,  ('ontsd 
Elwin  G.  Greening,  News-Dispatek, 
Michigan  City,  Ind. — 46360. 


REPORTERS— SEVERAL— with  «• 
I>erience  ranging  from  beginners  ($UI 
for  87 Vi  hours)  to  6-year  ioumeyno* 
($210).  Fringe  benefits  Include  surgiosi 
and  hospital  coverage,  sick  leave,  cow 
pany-paid  pension.  Chart  Area  2.  B<s 
1534,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPOETS  EDITOR  for  Central  Penn- 
i^ai.ia  p.m.  daily  of  17,000;  lively, 
yorU-mlnded  city.  Excellent  opport* 
alty  for  someone  wishing  to  move  up. 
Write  Box  1630,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


1570,  igipoRTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
I  newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
bperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Seed  typewritten  reeumd,  references  to 
Island  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Mon- 
ras,  Chicsuro,  111. — 60603. 

UVE-WIRE  REPORTER  for  Central 
Florida  weekly;  all  beats  except  so- 
dsty.  Need  self-starter  who  can  grow 
U)  managing  editor.  Write  background 
IS  Lake  Wales  News,  Lake  Wales, 
ns.— S3S63. 

DXPORTER — We  need  a  general  as- 
apunent  reporter  who  has  2  or  3 
rssrs’  experience  covering  the  com- 
■anity  scene  and  wants  to  put  it  to 
work  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — 
It  s  thriving  community  in  the  N.Y.C. 
■kerbs.  Mutt  know  newt  and  how  to 
it,  and  should  be  eager  to  grow 
rith  a  growing  newspaiier.  Write  fully 
firing  experience,  military  status,  sal- 
tij  requirements,  to  Box  1628,  ^itor 
t  Publisher, 


UPORTING,  EDITORIAL  positions 
nailable  at  all  levels  of  experience  on 
Viv  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
IT  dailies,  send  full  resumd  to  New 
Tsrk  State  Publishers  Ass'n.,  216  Uni- 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 


'^WETENT  DESK  MAN  for  36,000 
“  ^wcst  daily  in  good  community.  40- 
'~:23r,  6-day  week;  good  pay  and 
'  Box  1699,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  wire  editor, 
r^cr  some  experience,  but  will  train 
tkt  person.  Write  fully  to  David  K. 

Managing  Editor,  Sun  News, 
I^Und.  Fla.— 32720. 


NEED  TOP-FLIGHT  RIM  MEN 
>  have  the  potential  to  move  up 
more  responsibile  posts  on  a  fast- 
ring  copy  desk  handling  five  edi- 
‘  daily.  This  Northeastern  6-day 
is  in  an  expansion  period  and 
r  future  is  limited  only  by  your 
iili-r:;.  Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


EDITING-WRITING 

A  leading  business  publication  in 
the  New  York  area,  comparable  in 
staff  size  and  advertising  revenues 
to  many  consumer  magazines,  is 
seeking  a  talented  person  to  add  a 
new  dimension  to  articles  on  per¬ 
sonal  finance.  We  believe  that 
money  management  can  be  human¬ 
ized  and  dramatized.  For  the  man 
or  woman  who  can  write  interest¬ 
ingly,  concisely,  and  helpfully 
about  investments,  insurance,  re¬ 
tirement  planning,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects,  we  offer  an  above-average  in¬ 
come.  The  successful  candidate 
can  also  demonstrate  his  versatility 
by  moving  into  other  subject  areas 
on  our  magazine,  writing  about 
timely  social  problems.  He’ll  join 
a  company  with  a  proven  record  of 
promoting  from  within  at  a  starting 
salary  to  $16,000.  Zone  2.  Write 
fully  to  Box  1676,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTER,  GENERAL  —  Immediate 
opening  with  America’s  best  Catholic 
newspaper — first  religious  newspaper  to 
win  New  York  Newspaper  Cui  d’s  Front 
Page  Award  for  Crusading  Journalism. 
Circulation  190,000.  Some  experience 
required.  Excellent  salary,  working 
conditions,  benefits.  Write;  The  Long 
Island  Catholic,  P.O.  Box  336,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.Y. — 11671. 


CI’TY  HALL  REPORTER  plus  moder¬ 
ate  general  assignments.  Immediate 
opening  for  young,  first-rate  reporter 
on  The  News  -  Messenger,  Fremont, 
Ohio— 16,000  offset  afternoon  daily. 
Prefer  J-grad.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Good  starting  salary 
and  benefits,  plus  fine  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Ideal  family  community.  Write: 
P.  G.  Daubel,  General  Manager. 


If  you’re  a  sports  writer  now.  why  not 
be  our  SPORTS  EDITOR?  We’ll  give 
you  freedom  to  improve  an  already 
fine  sports  page  on  our  6-day  p.m.  in 
a  sports-minded  and  outdoor  recreation- 
crazy  resort  town  on  the  scenic  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Send  complete  re- 
sum4  and  salary  required,  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  work,  to:  Managing  Editor, 
South  Haven  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven.  Mich.— 49090. 


FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  neetls  ag¬ 
gressive  general  assignment  reporter; 
some  photo  experience  helpful.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions  in  new  plant. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  with  fast- 
growing  PM  daily.  Contact  T.  A. 
O’Connor,  Naples  Daily  News,  1076 
Antral  Ave.,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Midwest  daily 
(41,000)  seeks  No.  2  man  for  lively. 
Independent  editorial  page.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  who  enjoys  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  chance  to  grow  in  his  pob ; 
also  opening  for  experienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  1690,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  experience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  61,000 
circulation.  Send  resumd,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  F.  G.  Spencer.  The 
Trentonian.  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.— 08602. 


REPORTER  wanted  who  also  knows 
sports.  Small  Indiana  daily.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Box  1695,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDI’TOR 

Deskman.  with  aspirations  and  ability 
to  match,  who  can  produce  bright, 
balanced  pages.  Great  opportuni^, 
good  pay,  top  benefits  on  A.M.  64.000 
daily — lOS.OOO  Sunday.  Write:  Person¬ 
nel  Mgr.,  The  Roanoke  ’Times,  Roan¬ 
oke.  Va.— 24010. 


SPORTS  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  Oregon  vacation  area  weekly.  Must 
know  outdoors  siwrts  as  well  as  team. 
Send  samples  of  photos.  Tell  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expectations.  News-Times, 
Nowi)ort,  Oreg. — 97366. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SCIBINCE  REPORTERS  to  cover  beats 
in  medicine,  ecology,  social  sciences. 
Science  AND  news  background  a  must. 
$8-$10,000,  Send  resume  to  Warren 
Kornberg,  Science  News,  1719  "N"  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 20036. 


REPOR’TER  for  semi-weekly  in  North¬ 
ern  Illinois.  Fine  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  training  right  person.  Apply: 
Ken  Wise,  Tilton  Publications,  401  N, 
Main,  Rochelle.  III. — 61068. 


SOCIirrY  EDITOR — Bright  young  so¬ 
ciety  editor  with  bright  young  ideas 
needed  by  Southern  California  p.m. 
daily.  Will  consider  assistant  ready 
to  move  up;  editing  and  layout  skills 
prerequisities.  On  the  ocean  between 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  Apply  by 
mail  to:  Managing  Ed. tor.  The  Blade- 
Tribune,  Box  90,  Oceanside,  Calif. — 
92064. 


EDITOR-REPORTER-REWRITER 
for  inter-religious  news  agency  head¬ 
quartered  in  N.  Y.  C.  Must  be  ecu¬ 
menically-oriented.  Write  full  details. 
Box  1608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Weeks 


nil  Forbidden 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  •  6S0  Third  Avenua  •  New  York,  Now  York  10022 


HEI.P  WANTED 


WOMAN  REPORTER  for  4-member  I 
women's  staff  on  medium-sized  Midwest  i 
daily.  Good  hours,  working  conditions,  ' 
in  attractive  community.  Box  1594.  • 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 


Electrical  Engineer 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER,  experienc¬ 
ed  ;  for  the  desigrn  of  controls  for 
sophisticated  material  handling  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  newspaper  printin);  in¬ 
dustry.  Send  resumi  stating  education, 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1535,  Eklitor  &.  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Pressmen^Sterecrtypers 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  for  4-unit  Goss 
Community.  Will  take  young  trainee  if 
quality-conscious  and  bright.  Up  to 
13.40  per  hour  with  overtime  avail¬ 
able.  Moving  allowance.  Draft  defer¬ 
ment  training  program  available.  Love, 
ly  town  near  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 
Prize-winning  daily,  plus  7  other  pub¬ 
lications.  Big  future  for  man  who 
loves  printing.  Phone  collect  George 
Witwer,  News-Sun,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

(AC  219)  .347-0400. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 


Miiteellaneous 

WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  several  bright 
young  people  to  fill  openings  in  busi¬ 
ness  management,  editing,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sales.  We're  a  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  young  company,  publishing  a  week, 
ly  (issue  oriented)  resort  community 
magazine  and  a  national  ski  weekly, 
located  in  Zone  8.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1555,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Operator*— Machiniili 

FOTOSETTER  OPERA'TOR— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene-  i 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minutes 
from  Milwaukee.  Oqwn  shop.  Replies 
confidential.  Write:  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News,  Box  478,  West  Bend,  Wise. — 
53095. 

EXPERIENCE®  TAPE 
PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
E'airchild  or  Fridcn  experiences  es 
sential.  Needed  immediately  for  sec¬ 
ond  shift.  Modem  air-conditioned 
plant:  open  shop :  good  wages;  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Call  collect.  Harry 
Green,  Jr.,  Record  Stockman.  Ine., 
Denver,  Colo.— 80216.  (AC  303)  244- 
6553. 

PHOTON  OPEniATOR — Newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  $5 
per  hour — excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072,  Editor  4t  Publisher. 


MACTHINIST—  Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  1174.25  for 
36*4  hour  week.  F\ill  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer. 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop:  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  ITS, 
Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
ITS  monitoring.  Scale;  $166.10  for  35 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  EJarl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street.  N.  E.  Salem  Oreg. — 
97308. 


TTS  PEHIFORATOR  OPER.4TORS  to 
punch  idiot  tape.  New  plant  with  pay 
scale  of  $162  per  week.  Ebccellent 
fringe  benefits.  Chart  Aren  2.  Box  1433, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPEHIATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Scale : 
$150-a-week,  but  wo  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  machinist's  abil¬ 
ity,  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer 
for  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  paper  near 
big  city.  Excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Non-union.  We  will  pay 
part  of  moving  expense.  Box  1077, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  WANTED;  also  Upe 
puncher.  Day  situations,  35  hours,  7 
paid  holidays.  4  weeks’  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  'Tiroes.  679  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J.— 07002. 


I/eading  newspaper  pubii.sher  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  strong  8ui)ervisor  with  extensive 
offset  experience  for  a  Goss  Metro  op¬ 
eration.  This  iKwition  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenging  future  with  an  expanding 
organization  printing  a  morning  paper. 
Non-metropolitan  location  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Reply  to  Box  1600,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  nee<ls  offset 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  New  Ur¬ 
banite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact  T.  A.  O'Connor.  Naples  Daily 
News.  1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples,  Ela. 
— 33940,  or  'phone  (813)  649-3161. 

PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily;  progressive  organization: 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke. Pad- 
dock  Publications,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights.  III. — 60006. 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11.500.  Elxceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Ot>ortuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin  Ohio — 4883  ;  or 
•phone  (419)  447-4455. 

EXPERIENCED  LETTBRPREkSSMEN 
to  work  in  combination  shop.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  wages  and 
fringes  in  fast-growing  community  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  in  new  plant.  Call 
collect  (507)  288-2441,  or  write  stating 
qualifications.  Rochester  Post-Bulletin, 
18  First  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Rochester, 
Minn.— 5.5901. 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced. 
Daily  newspaper.  Day  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  36*4  hour  week. 
Excellent  braefits.  $161  per  week. 
Pleasant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Earl  C.  Swinney, 
News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  III.— 60085. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  a  New 
England  daily.  Send  resum4  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  prorlucing  our  daily  newspaper. 
3.5-hour  week ;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact; 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personal  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer  NN, 
Santa  Barbara  Calif. — 93102. 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goes  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  629-I1I1.  Courier-Times.  New 

Castle,  Ind.— 47362. 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
•The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-mile8  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  ’This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  lienefits  and  a  3.5-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote.  Star-News. 
Chula  Vista.  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


HELP  WANTED 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  .300  W.  Second.  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67601.  Ph:  (AC  316)  662-3311. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  or  compositor 
for  cold-type  composition  room.  Zone 
2.  Box  1519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week.  $136.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 

DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COAST  for 
printing  fioorman,  operation,  monitor, 
or  stereotyper:  partially-trained  ap¬ 
prentice  consideretl ;  37%  hours; 

$136.76;  some  overtime.  Call  Foreman 
collect  (AC  713)  YL’  5-5541,  or  write 
Port  Arthur  News.  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
—77640. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE.MAN 
Small  offset  daily  in  Zone  8  neeils 
foreman  who  is  traine»l  in  Photon 
equipment.  $200  weekly  -|-  fringe 
benefits  and  bonus.  Non-union  shop. 
Box  1495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing ;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 

FOREMAN— Web  Offset— Job  Shop 
Offset — Letterpress  ;  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Excellent  opportunity  in 
growing  Northern  New  England  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
General  foreman  for  cold-type  com¬ 
posing  room  on  Zone  2  daily.  Cur¬ 
rently  changing  from  mixed  hot  cold 
and  strikeon  to  all  photocomp.  Need 
proven  leadership  to  manage  and  mo¬ 
tivate  approximately  30  people.  Total 
responsibility  and  authority  for  man¬ 
aging  and  budgeting  all  areas  of  com¬ 
position;  bonuses  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  I'TU.  Send  resum6  to  Box  1140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  offset  press- Lino-In¬ 
tertype.  Good  benefits,  salary.  South 
Florida,  Box  1473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


Tired  of  Writ'ng 
On  the  Sidelines? 

Get  involved  in  the  action  at 
a  pace-setting  Eastern  urban 
university  on  a  growing  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  which  thinks 
young.  We  want: 

n  PR  Director  for  the  Health 
Sciences  Center.  Strong  in 
community  relations. 

A  Special  Reports  Writer,  a 
stylist  who  likes  to  dig.  Ex¬ 
perienced. 

Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to 

BOX  1580, 

EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
AND  PUBLICA'nONS  ADVISER 
Growing  Midwest  State  Ollege,  4000 
plus.  Newspaper  or  news  bureau  ex¬ 
perience  helpful;  part-time  teaching 
expected;  degree  required.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


PR  GAL 
WITH 
HOME  EC 
DEGREE 


Unstuffy  Washington- 
basecJ  industry  asso¬ 
ciation  needs  an  at¬ 
tractive,  energetic, 
versatile  gal  as  home 
service  advisor.  Re¬ 
quires  Home  Ec  de¬ 
gree,  2  to  5  years 
consumer  PR  or  edi¬ 
torial  experience; 
public  appearance 
poise;  freedom  to 
travel  50%  of  time. 
Good  salary,  fringes, 
growth  opportunity. 

Reply  in  confidence 
with  resume,  birth 
date,  salary  range. 

Box  1500, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


PR  REPRESENTATIVE 
Seasoned  newsman,  college  degree, 
wanted  for  utility’s  active  program. 
Chart  Area  2.  Progress  to  manage¬ 
ment  open.  Helpful  background :  buil- 
ness,  behavioral  sciences,  audio-visuab. 
supervisory  experience.  Reaum4,  rele¬ 
vant  writing  samples  to  Box  1550,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


PR  DIRECTOR  national  non-profit 
social  welfare  agency,  N.  Y.  C.  Min¬ 
imum  6  years’  exiierience.  (^Ireatin 
planning ;  special  interest  in  radio/TV. 
Liberal  fringes.  Write,  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  minimum  starting  salarr- 
Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICA'nONS  OFFICE  of  larp 
university  seeks  editorial  assistant  witl 
degree  in  Journalism  and/or  two  yean’ 
experience  on  newspai>er  or  mn>:azin« 
Applicant  should  be  well-versed  in 
feature  and  news  writing,  venen 
publications,  layout,  editing,  and  tyr< 
selections  and  usage.  Write:  Directo' 
of  Publications  Office,  University  oi 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.— '20741. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABfi: 


COLLEGES  I  UNI VERSITl  1  '5 1 
Versatile  writer,  good  at  fen'ursa- 
with  newspaper,  magazine,  camera  «*■ 
perience  (J-grad) — wants  to  return  f* 
current  courses  in  photojour'islim' 
creative  writing,  other  areas;  oslik 
later  graduate  study.  Can  you 
help  in  publications,  Infi-  -ns 
bureau,  or  spot  elsewhere  that  ei 
provide  expenses  and  time  W 
classes?  Box  1589,  Editor  &  Pu  li 
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Administrative 


GENERAL  ALL’KOUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN  I 
Fron'  back  ahop  to  Publiaher  of  a 
larce  combine  of  dailiea  and  suburbana. 
Excellent  experience  in  buainesa,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertiains,  produc¬ 
tion,  peraonnel-Iabor  relationa  and 
prop^'rty  management.  Can  handle 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  aituation  where  owner  needa  a 
truat  'd  overaeer  who  carea  for  hia  em- 
ploytr'a  intereata.  Available  due  to  aale. 
Prefer  Areaa  3-4-8-9,  but  will  conaider 
any  area  for  right  aituation.  Box  1461, 
Editor  &  Publiaher. 


DIRECTOR 

PICTORIAL  COMMUNICATION 
Proven  ability  to  develop  dynamic  via- 
iial  approach  for  progreaaive  publica¬ 
tion,  or  firm'a  editorial/promotional/ 
tndiuviaual  efforta.  Internationally- 
known  executive  with  IS  yeara'  out- 
itanding  record  in  publicationa 
nanngement,  photojoumaliam.  Salary 
mid-20'a.  Box  1601,  Editor  &  I^lbliaher. 


BARE  PHENOMENON!  One  of  the 
vanishing  breed  of  newapapermen  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  a  newapaper  by  him- 
lelf.  Qualified  for  Publiaher  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Available  for  any  de¬ 
partment.  Florida  or  Zone  8  preferred. 
Box  1526,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


YOUNG  CAM  seeking  position  on  Met¬ 
ro.  Kuaineas  degree  (AA).  Thorough 
knowledge  of  display,  classified,  and 
bnreau  operation.  12  years’  produc¬ 
tive  experience.  Top  references.  Sal¬ 
ary;  five-figure  plus.  Zone  8,  9.  Box 
1466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  DIREJCTOR  —  Top- 
light  administrator,  20  years’  experi- 
anee,  competitive  markets,  including 
itrong  classified  background.  Can  pro¬ 
ject,  lead  and  produce.  Write  Box 
1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

HR.  PUBLISHER  ...  for  the  past 
10  years  I  have  movetl  from  paper  to 
paper,  trying  to  learn  all  ends  of 
circulation  from  all  types  of  ireople; 
now  I  am  ready  to  settle  and  grow 
with  you  ...  at  the  same  time  your 
circulation  department  will,  too.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone’s  3  or  4.  Call  502-683-0806  or 
write  Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Experienced  circulation  manager  seeks 
managership  in  New  England  area 
offering  challenge.  Qualifications:  39 
rears  old,  married,  4  children:  13 
rears’  experience  in  both  daily  and 
Sunday  operation  on  a.m.  and  p.m. 
publications;  thorough  ABC  knowl¬ 
edge.  Top  references.  Salary  open  to 
dimssion.  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


Si-YEAR-OLD  CIRCULATOR  with  13 
rears'  experience,  7  as  district  man- 
iger,  2  as  a  CM;  2%  as  salesman 
for  a  national  circulation  promotion 
company;  1*/^  as  a  circulation  sales 
development  manatrer.  No  preference 
••  geographic  location.  Will  consider 
Of.,  assistant,  or  circulation  sales 
•nd  promotion.  Call  (201)  336-6476  or 
write  Box  1687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUX.ATOR  AVAILABLE 
Qrculation  Manager,  experienced  in 
>11  phases;  little  merchant,  dealer,  city, 
country,  ABC  and  promotion.  Wants 
to  relocate  on  large  paper  as  home 
delivery  manager,  country  circulation 
munager,  area  manager,  or  assistant. 
Utle  not  as  important  as  position  that 
offers  challenge  and  advancement  for 
Proven  results.  Ehccellent  references. 
Uocation  must  be  permanent.  Box 
INl,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


|EY  MANAGER  looking  to  move  up. 
Jmvy  suburban  and  country  circula¬ 
tion  experience.  Promoter — no  problem 
1*0  big  to  tackle.  Experienced  in  all 
Hum  circulation  sales  and  promotion, 
fsut-conscious.  Can  relocate  on  short 
Potice.  Box  1673,  Editor  4k  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

Editorial 

CAM  —  seasoned  administrator ;  21 
years’  experience;  impressive  records 
in  competitive  markets.  Eiarly  40’*. 
Prefer  Midwestern  medium-sized  daily. 
Box  1683,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TALENTED  WOMAN  EDITOR— Fine 
copy;  wire  desk  background.  Congenial, 
capable,  loyal,  unencumbered.  Areas  4i 

8.  9.  Box  1527,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITING  POSITION  on  daily  or  week- 
ly  sought  by  copy  editor*  Box  1569* 

Display  Advertising 

^itor  &  Publisher# 

CREATIVE  ADMAN,  39,  seeks  top 
management  position  with  newspaper 
or  retail  account.  20  years’  experience, 

6  as  advertising  manager.  Excellent 
record  in  sales,  management,  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Available  Jan.  1.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  9.  Write  Box  1586,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

METRO  SPORTS  DEISK  MAN,  44, 
now  employed,  wishes  to  return  to  a 
"writing"  sports  editor,  smaller  city, 
permanently.  Box  1602,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  1 

’’.  .  .  MILES  TO  GO  .  .  .  ’’— 
Dedicated  reporUxl,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  (includes  spare  coverage);  de¬ 
gree,  compelling  writer;  commands 
vision  ;  ability  to  report  man’s  greatest 
achievements.  Toughest  challenge  ac¬ 
cepted.  Box  1517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  available 
Jan.  1,  1970.  Looking  for  top  advertis¬ 
ing/administrative  spot  on  50  to  200M 
daily.  Currently  department  manager 
major  metro  daily  in  competitive  city. 
Age  42,  with  family.  Ebeperienced  and 
qualifietl.  Write  Box  1578,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

DENVER  AREu\ — Woman  J-grad  seeks 
neewspaper  or  magazine  job;  2-years’ 
features  and  courthouse  reporting  on 
small  daily.  Box  1581.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

REIPORTER,  28 — varie<l  background —  1 
seeks  medium  or  larger  daily — any 

METRO  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR.  44, 
now  onployed,  wishes  to  return  to  a 
smaller  city  iiermanently.  Ebc-sports 
editor  —  knows  all  phases.  Available 
Nov.  1.  Prefer  Zones  4,  6,  8  or  9. 
Box  1445,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

area.  Box  1588,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  SERVICE  MAN,  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  challenging  work — 
broadcast  or  newspaper.  $200  week 
minimum.  Box  1596,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-WRITER,  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Tired  of  metros;  seek  small 
New  York-New  England  daily.  Box 
1487,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  large  N.  Y.  metropolitan  re¬ 
ligious  weekly  newspaper  seeks  new 
opportunity  in  N.  Y.  area.  Skilled  ed¬ 
itorial,  feature,  news  writer.  Box  1579, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

EIDUFOR,  now  heading  60-man  staff. 
Interested  in  new  challenge.  Available 
on  six  weeks  notice.  Award-winner. 
20  years’  experience.  Non-drinker,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  national  reputation  that  will 
help  in  recruiting.  Specialist  in  photo¬ 
journalism.  Proven  record  with  top 
references.  Salary  requirement:  325M. 
Box  1484,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

VETEiRAN  NEWSMAN  with  metro- 
I>olitan  city  desk,  copy  desk,  extensive 
writing,  reporting  experience.  Prefer 
Zone  6;  consider  attractive  offer  any¬ 
where.  Box  1593,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  POSITION  SOUGHT  by 
Journalism  grad  with  M.A.;  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1697,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  -PHOTO-JOURNALIST,  ex¬ 
perienced;  best  at  human  interest, 
readability,  features,  background  of 
government  and  the  arts.  Willing  to 
relocate  in  Europe.  Speak  English, 
Gorman  and  Spanish.  Box  1457,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

ARMSTRONG  went  to  the  moon.  I’ll 
go  anywhere.  Young,  aggressive  re¬ 
porter  with  solid  background,  seeks 
position  with  progressive  daily.  For 
resume  write  to  Bill  Shaw,  5920  N. 
Dearborn,  Indianaix>liB,  Ind. — 46220. 

FEATURE  WRITEHl  or  entertainment. 
18  month’s  desk  experience  on  large 
Eiast  Coast  daily.  Wants  job  I-os  An¬ 
geles  or  San  ^ancisco  areas.  Avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1.  Award-winner.  Write  for 
samples.  Box  1603,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

NIEMAN  E'ELLOW,  34,  race  relations, 
political,  urban,  statehouse  experi¬ 
ence  ;  seeks  broader  opportunities  on 
aggressive  metropolitan  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Box  1543,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

Free-Lance 

CARTOONISTS.  EailTORS:  End  gag 
sag!  Spark  your  comics  with  sharp, 
timely  humor  for  today’s  funnies  fan. 
Will  consider  collaboration.  Box  1623, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR,  feature  wrriter; 
takes  pictures.  Wants  job  in  North¬ 
west  U.S.  Box  1559,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

TOP-EXIGHT  NEWSMAN.  45.  20 

years’  experience — now  magazine  e<l- 
itor — wants  back  in  daily  metro  field. 
$300-a-week.  Top  papers  only.  Box 
1537,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  A  STRINGED  IN  SEATTLE 
area?  Good  reporter,  feature  writer. 
Reasonable;  fast.  Box  1546,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NAVAL  OkE'ICER,  27.  out  in  October; 
ex-weekly  editor;  ex-200M  daily  news 
and  feature  writer;  ex-national  and 
state  award-winning  writer;  ex-J-grad  ; 
ex-Navy  publicist;-  seeks  meaningful, 
absorbing  WORK  writing.  (Also  avail¬ 
able  to  drive  ships).  Box  1563,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

EJXPERIEINCED,  versatile  reporter  will 
cover  Dallas  area  for  your  publication. 
Box  1656,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Operators— Mach  in  ists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off ;  hot-metal  Lino  Operator-F'loor 
Man,  Monitor,  Cold  metal,  paste-up, 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  hook  work.  Box  945,  Editor 

A  Publisher, 

WOMAN  with  all-around  experience  in 
advertising/ publishing  (reporting,  etc. 
and  administrative)  seeks  offer  with 
promise.  Stationed  in  Midwest  but  will 
relocate.  Box  1541,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  (news,  camera, 
darkroom,  too)  wants  interesting  spot 
requiring  more  in-depth,  quality  writ¬ 
ing.  Now  employed.  All-around  mag¬ 
azine  and  newspaper  staff  plus  some 
free-lance  experience;  also  travel,  re¬ 
sort,  maritime  background.  Prefer 
small  town,  seacoast  living  near  col¬ 
lege,  but  will  consider  any  opportunity, 
anywhere,  to  do  good  work.  Box  1666, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

LINO-lNTERTYPEffl  OPERATOR.  29. 
single  10  years’  exi>erience  job  and 
news,  seeks  position  California  area. 
Geo.  Baker.  IIIO  Church  St.,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa. — 18431. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years’  experience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER/Cinematographer/ 
Writer — Mature,  precise,  imaginative; 
seeks  permanent  job.  Available  travel. 
Box  1508  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


PHOTOGR.APHER  WHO  CAN  WHITE, 
26,  with  7  years’  newspaper  magazine 
reporting-photography  experience,  wants 
challenge.  Bu.x  1631,  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  60  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Bo.x  9U6,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


OFh’SET  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Area  7 
or  Northeastern  Area  9,  Hava  some 
R.O.P.  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  987,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Computers,  cold-type,  hot-type,  offset : 
some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 
Resumd  Available  immediately  I  Box 
1021,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  or  Assist, 
ant :  experienced  all  mechanical  phases 
newspaper;  2  years’  college;  26  years’ 
newspaper.  Bo.x  1561,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
People-orientsd;  scientific  approach. 
Up  on  computers,  cold  type,  plant  lay¬ 
out,  et  al,  plus  good  expoeiue  to 
front  office  and  experience  in  editorial, 
personnel,  training,  and  some  labor 
negotiations.  40’s,  family,  college. 
Presently  staff  letterpress  metro  com¬ 
bination,  area  4.  Prefer  30  to  lOOM 
daily.  Absolute  confidence.  Box  1486. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION  MANAGER— Nino  years’ 
in  present  location ;  44-years-old  with 
22  years’  newspaper  experience;  cre¬ 
ative  approach  to  all  areas  of  promo¬ 
tion,  with  emphasis  on  advertising 
sales.  Will  relocate  anyplace  where 
the  challenge  and  income  opportunity 
are  commensurate.  Box  1607,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Nine  years’  experienes  a*  financial, 
industrial,  chemical,  medical.  French, 
Spanish.  Free-Lance  or  growth  op- 
imrtunity.  Box  1510  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATOR, 
32,  male,  seeks  PR  management  post 
with  leitin  American-oriented  organ¬ 
ization  :  fluent  Spanish.  working 
knowledge  Portuguese;  married  to 

Brazilian;  lived,  worked  and  traveled 
in  11  Latin  American  countries  past 
six  years.  Credentials;  international 

PR,  I.sttin  American  editor  Industrial 
magazine,  tri-lingual  publications, 

Peace  Corps  ETV,  news  reporting 
dailies  and  broadcasting.  Now  in  Mi¬ 
ami.  Resum4  upon  request.  Box  1682, 
IMitor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  worm  turns 

The  business  community  has 
been  taking  it  on  the  chin.  Con¬ 
sumers,  aided  by  government 
officials  and  Ralph  Nader,  have 
been  attacking  various  indus¬ 
tries  ranging  from  food  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  tobacco  for  alleged 
shortcomings  in  weights,  meas¬ 
ures,  and  quality  of  the  product 
and  of  the  advertising. 

They  have  been  taking  it 
lying  down,  as  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  have  who  have 
stood  by  almost  helplessly  while 
the  broadcasters  were  forced  to 
carry  for  free  anti-cigarette 
messages  diluting  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
they  were  spending  for  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  same  medium. 

Except  for  some  testimony 
before  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  they  (representatives  of 
these  industries)  have  stood 
mute  before  the  onslaught. 

Until  now,  that  is!  It  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  worm  has 
turned. 

When  the  television  broad¬ 
casters  said  they  were  willing 
to  “phase  out”  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  next  few  years, 
the  cigarette  manufacturers 
said  they  would  just  as  soon 
get  off  the  air  by  the  end  of 
this  year  if  the  broadcasters 
would  let  them  out  of  their  con¬ 
tracts.  Tv  advertising  wasn’t 
doing  them  that  much  good.  Big 
squeals  from  the  broadcasters 
as  to  how  this  10%  bite  out  of 
their  revenues  would  dislocate 
their  business. 

Then,  the  New  York  Times 
announced  copy  limitations  on 
cigarette  advertising  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  said  “the 
anticigarette  theory  is  a  bum 
rap,”  the  Times’  policy  is  not 
justified,  and  they  would  re¬ 
frain  from  advertising  their 
products  in  that  paper  if  the 
policy  was  enforced. 

End  of  Round  One. 

*  •  * 

Now  a  large  Chevrolet  dealer 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  has  taken 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  asserting  “the  real 
cause  of  the  nation’s  highway 
slaughter”  is  the  drivers — 
“kooks,  psychotics,  drunks,  teen¬ 
age  terrors  .  .  .  not  our  cars.” 

Jim  Quinlan,  who  signs  the 
ad,  says:  “The  time  has  come 
to  point  the  finger  on  the  real 
responsibility  for  the  rising 
traffic  toll.  No  matter  who  says 
what,  the  driver — not  the  car — 
is  to  blame.  ...  It  is  not  true 


that  the  great  industry  which 
designs  and  builds  our  fine  cars 
is  guilty  of  ‘mechanical  defects’ 
and  ‘lack  of  safety  devices.’  .  .  . 
it  is  not  true  that  this  is  the 
main  cause  of  highway  acci¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  Only  one  ‘item  of 
equipment’  is  to  blame  for 
America’s  disgraceful  traffic 
toll:  ‘The  nut  behind  the 
wheel.’  ” 

Mr.  Quinlan  admits  millions 
of  cars  are  “recalled  for  some 
minor  adjustment”  and  notes 
they  are  “voluntarily  recalled 
by  the  factories  that  made 
them.”  Then  he  continues: 

“By  what  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  can  tail-gating  be  the 
fault  of  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try? 

“There  are  laws  against  drunk 
driving,  cause  of  50%  of  all 
car  fatalities. 

“By  what  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  is  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try  at  fault  for  the  swaggering 
blowhard  who  downs  six  ‘quick 
ones’  and  thinks  he  is  ten  feet 
tall? 

“There  are  laws  against 
speeding,  flouted  by  96  in  every 
100  drivers  along  U.S.  19  and 
the  Gulf  Boulevard. 

“By  what  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  can  it  be  said  that  the 
automotive  industry  ‘forces’ 
drivers  to  go  60  or  70  in  a  30 
or  40  mile  zone? 

“There  are  Stop  signs  and 
stop-and-go  traffic  lights  at 
every  accident-prone  intersec¬ 
tion  in  America. 

“By  what  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  is  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try  responsible  for  the  driver 
who  runs  stop  signs  and  beats 
the  lights,  making  law-abiding 
drivers  stand  up  on  their  brakes 
to  keep  from  getting  mashed 
flat  against  a  phone  pole? 

“There  are  highly  visible  di¬ 
rection  and  caution  signs  along 
every  highway.  At  every  bend 
in  the  road.  On  every  hill. 

“By  what  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  can  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  be  blamed  for  the  driver 
who  swings  out  to  the  left  of 
the  yellow  line  on  an  outside 
uphill  blind  curve,  and  loses  in 
a  head-on  confrontation  with  a 
ten-ton  dump  truck  full  of 
gravel? 

“There  are  licensing  regula¬ 
tions  intended  to  weed  out  in¬ 
competents,  and  grant  the  right 
to  drive  only  to  the  physically 
and  mentally  fit. 

“By  what  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  can  the  automotive  in- 


FOR  DISTINGUISHED  PATRIOTISM— George  W.  Healy  Jr.  (at 
right),  vicepretident-editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
receives  the  American  Legion  Fourth  Estate  Award  from  National 
Commander  William  C.  Doyle  at  Atlanta  convention.  Assisting  in 
the  presentation  are  C.  D.  (Deke)  DeLoach,  the  Legion's  public 
relations  chairman  and  James  C.  Watkins,  PR  director.  A  similar 
award  was  presented  to  Raymond  McHugh,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  Copley  News  Service. 


dustry  be  held  accountable  for 
breakdowns  in  licensing  qualifi¬ 
cation?  (A  great  university,  in 
a  recent  survey,  found  that  if 
the  worst  20%  of  bad  drivers 
could  be  permanently  prevented 
from  driving,  80%  of  accidents 
would  be  avoided.  How  do  ‘re¬ 
peaters’ — with  as  many  as  15 
serious  accidents,  get  licenses 
year  after  year?) 

“In  area  after  area,  insurance 
rates  are  going  out  of  reach. 
And  the  courts  are  jammed  with 
damage  suits — while  the  drivers 
causing  them  still  drive  because 
they  are  ‘innocent  until  proven 
guilty.’ 

“In  short:  By  what  stretch  of 
anyone’s  imagination  —  politi¬ 
cian,  Federal  official,  crusader, 
or  well-intentioned  do-gooder — 
can  tl)e  automotive  industry  be 
expected  to  accept  blame  for  the 
ghastly  death,  injury,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  quoted  above? 

“Of  all  the  unfounded  smears 
against  ‘big  business’  perpe¬ 


trated  on  the  American  public, 
these  groundless  claims  that  the 
automotive  industry  is  some¬ 
how  responsible  for  the  nation’s 
highway  carnage  are  the  out¬ 
side  limit.” 

*  *  « 

Maybe  Messrs.  Quinlan. 
American  Tobacco  and  Philip 
Morris  have  started  something 
with  this  speaking  up.  The  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  over  yet.  And, 
whether  you  agree  with  these 
comments  or  not,  at  least  the 
other  side  is  being  heard  from. 
It  could  get  interesting. 

• 

Bill  Mix  promoted 

Wichita,  Kans. 

William  R.  Mix,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Eagle  and  the 
Beacon  for  four  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  with 
responsibility  for  research  and 
promotions.  Susan  Bohrer  is 
promotion  coordinator. 


[  Tlie  WAsliin^on  Star 

i . . .  tl&e  newspapeir  tlia,t*s  read  every 
evenings  and  Sunday  in  tlie 

]^ation*s  Capital  by  elected 

decision-makers  •  • . 

and  by  people  wbo  decide 
for  tbemselves. 
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The  Star  GPM  AutoPerf  thinks  bigger  in  mix- 
ability,  than  any  linecasting  machine.  It  can  punch 
tape  for  mixing  between  two  magazines  while 
using  only  half  of  its  8-face  capacity.  Photo- 
composed  encyclopedia  and  dictionary  work,  call¬ 
ing  for  roman,  bold,  italic,  accents  and  special 
characters  in  a  single  line  are  easily  within  its 
capacity. 

The  AutoPerf  thinks  big  in  typography  range, 
too.  Any  face,  unit  or  non-unit,  from  four  point  to 
extra  condensed  34  point  can  be  keyboarded  and 
measured  to  1/1000".  You  can  use  the  GPM  Auto¬ 
Perf  as  a  multi-purpose  keyboard  to  set  justified 
straight  matter,  hot  metal  corrections,  film  display 


and  heads,  and  slug  or  film  editorials. 

Big  thinking  makes  the  AutoPerf  act  like  a 
computer  most  of  the  time.  It  automatically  ends 
80%  of  single  column  work  and  more  than  90% 
of  booklength  lines  without  special  operation 
attention. 

Think  big  —  think  AutoPerf  when  meeting  to¬ 
day’s  hot  metal  problems  or  planning  for  the  photo 
future.  Write  for  folder  and  full  details. 

STAR  PARTS  Co. 

fOUTN  HACUNSACK.  NiW  MMiT 
A  Dataacan  company 
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$5000  in 1969  Meeman  Awards. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  Again 
Rewards  U.  S.  Newsmen 
For  Reporting  in  the 
Field  of  Conservation. 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded 
to  men  and  women  on  U.S.  newspapers 
in  the  sixth  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards  sponsored  by 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards, 
given  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation 


published  in  newspapers  in  1969, 
is  February  15, 1970. 

One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be 
awarded.  The  remaining  $4000  will  be 
distributed  in  awards  in  number  and 
amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Meeman  Awards,  named  for 
the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  Conservation 
Editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 
Conservation  of  mineral  resources 
and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 


Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman 
may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a 
newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates, 
including  clippings  and  tear- 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author, 
should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Entries  should  be  neat, 
but  not  elaborate. 
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